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My Dear President Conant: 

The press has accorded you wide 
attention recently for an address 
you delivered before a meeting of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators in Boston. 

Your incoming personal mail at 
present is doubtless making heavy 
demands upon your time to answer 
the flood of questions which your 
speech engendered. You cannot be 
expected to answer them all person- 
ally. This open letter will therefore 
provide for you the opportunity pub- 
licly to inform millions of other per- 
plexed Americans precisely where 
you stand on these questions. 

You and I have much in common. 
We both have degrees from privately- 
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endowed universities; we have been 
recipients of honors such as Phi Beta 
Kappa; we have had extensive experi- 
ences as university professors; we 
have the same scientific attitudes to- 
ward learning and scholarship and 
truth. 

We are approximately of the same 
age; we were married at approxi- 
mately the same time; we have en- 
gaged in the same kind of typical 
American professorial careers, even 
to the writing of textbooks in our re- 
spective fields. 

We are both native-born American 
citizens; we served our country in the 
armed forces in World War I; we 
believe in American principles; we 
pay taxes to maintain our tax-sup- 
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ported schools; we are zealous in 
seeing to it that the finest education 
possible be extended to all Americans. 
And we both believe in God. 

On the other hand, we are not the 
same or even similar in many re- 
spects. We display personal and acci- 
dental differences. You are a physical 
scientist, an authority in chemistry; 
my interests are in the area of the 
social sciences. I have much to learn 
about chemistry; and you might find 
that I have much to offer in American 
institutionalism and philosophy. 

You are the twenty-third president 
of the oldest university in the United 
States; I am the director of social 
sciences in a much younger and 
smaller university. 

After you were elevated to your 
present high position, you were hon- 
_ ored with some 40 academic distinc- 

‘tions and honorary degrees; I have 
not been so honored. 

When you retired from active 
teaching in 1933, I continued in the 
pursuit of knowledge in my chosen 
field, so that now my teaching span 
appreciably exceeds yours. 

We are dissimilar in many other 
aspects. We differ in our national an- 
cestry, in our political views, in our 
denominational religious affiliations, 
in our predilections for sports and 
amusements, in our preferences for 
social activities, in our residences, 
and, no doubt, in our tastes in dress 
styles and foods. 

This does not imply that either of 
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us is better or worse than the other, 
that either of us is inferior or su- 
perior to the other. It merely means 
that we are different. 

This does not mean that we are 
necessarily in conflict or that we must 
oppose each other, merely because 
we are different. 

We may even compete without 
clashing. It does not follow that, be- 
cause the entire nation is not made 
up entirely of Conants or of Kramers, 
cleavages, disunity, or the destruction 
of American society will result. 

It does not mean that, although we 
differ in many ways, if tax money 
were apportioned to benefit Kramer 
as well as Conant, this would be 
equivalent to American society using 
its own hands to destroy itself. 

As a prominent scientist, philos- 
opher, educator and citizen, you 
would admit the absurdity of enter- 
taining contrary views. 


AssurpD VIEWS 


For this reason, I find it difficult 
to believe that you do hold such views 
on education. I simply cannot recon- 
cile certain statements on this sub- 
ject which the press has attributed 
to you, and which you have not de- 
nied. Here are a few of them: 

The greater the proportion of our 
youth who attend independent schools. 
the greater the threat to our democratic 
unity. Therefore, to use taxpayers 
mony to assist such a move is, for me. 
to suggest that American society use 
its own hands to destroy itself. 

A dual system (of education) serves 
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and helps to maintain cleavages . . . 
I do believe there is some reason to 
fear lest a dual system of secondary 
education may in some States, at least, 
come to threaten the democratic unity 
provided by our public schools. 


Again, you refer to the “American 
principle of a single public school for 
all youth,” a strange statement, in- 
deed, for the president of a private 
school which in its infancy was a 
seminary for educating ministers, in 
a section of the country where re- 
ligious schools predominated until 
well into the 19th century. 

I can assume that these quotations 
are correct transcripts of statements 
made by you. If they are not correct, 
please do me the favor of so inform- 
ing me. Furthermore, these extracts 
of your speech are only several of 
many which are patently unsupported 
by evidence or corroborative data. 

It must be obvious to the readers 
of your speech that you expressed 
yourself cautiously, and even eva- 
sively. You hedged about with modi- 
fying and qualifying phrases, such as 
“to my mind,” “to me,” “would seem 
to indicate,” “there is some reason 
to believe,” etc. 

This leads one to wonder if you 
yourself really believe what you ap- 
pear to have said, or even want to 
go on record as having said it. 
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Now, you are unquestionably en- 
titled to your own opinions, and while 
it might have been more judicious 
and politic to have kept them to your- 
self in this instance, undeniably you 
are entitled freely to express and 
publish them. 


However, in exercising these rights, 
it is always well 1) to weigh the 
prospects that such expression might 
possibly antagonize, offend, or even 
work injury to considerable num- 
bers of good Americans against 
whom such utterances might be made; 
and 2), above all, to be in possession 
of sound reasons for making incrimi- 
nating judgments. 


THREE QUESTIONS 


I should like to raise three ques- 
tions: 


First, did you intend merely to 
appear to say a great deal which ac- 
tually you did not say at all? 

Secondly, did you really wish to 
say all that your speech appeared to 
convey? 

Thirdly, do you believe and mean 
all that the statements implied? 

I would not wish to accept an af- 
firmative answer to the first question, 
because it would be charging you 
with cheap tricks of innuendo and 
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equivocation; it would label you as as it stands it conveys an odious 


unscientific and dishonest; and it 
would make you appear as a cat’s-paw 
for some sinister movement or organi- 
zation. 

The answer to the second question 
must be in the affirmative, however, 
for you deliberately made the speech 
and identified yourself with a group 
the speakers of which elaborated what 
you said, and in unrestrained ha- 
rangues viciously assaulted non-tax- 
supported schools. They used such 
extravagant expressions as “little iron 
curtains” and “segregation.” | have 
no record that you either objected to 
these unfounded aspersions or voiced 
your disapproval. Therefore, the con- 
clusion must be that you did want 
to say what you appeared to have 
said. My charitable interpretation at 
first that perhaps you wished merely 


-’ to be circumspect is invalid. 


It follows, then, that the answer 
to the third question must likewise 
be in the affirmative. A man in your 
position would not say anything that 
he did not believe. Therefore, you 
wanted to say what you appear to 
have said; and furthermore, you gave 
expression to your considered per- 
sonal convictions. 


Before asking what were your rea- 
sons for voicing these convictions. 
may I inquire what you meant by 
“independent schools”? This desig- 
nation is not in general usage as it 
applies to any schools in this country. 
Since you did not define the term, 


connotation. I want to believe that 
it was unintentional on your part, 
because you know as well as I know 
that all schools in the United States 
are conducted according to State 
laws, and that none is “independent” 
to do as it chooses. This was a most 
unfortunate misuse of an adjective; 
or was it intentional? 


Next, what do you mean by “demo- 
cratic unity”; in fact, what is your 
definition of “democracy” and of 
“unity”? Again, you did not define 
your terms, which, as we both know, 
is the prerequisite for setting up any 
case, or for scholarship, for that 
matter. 


From the context of your speech, 
one would gain the impression that 
what you mean by democracy is a 
dead sameness, a carbon-copy, class- 
less society, not an association of 
human beings endowed with natural 
rights and the Four Freedoms. 

You appear to confuse the meaning 
of unity with that of uniformity, 
which in turn requires conformity, 
which in its turn demands state totali- 
tarianism. Does it not seem logical 
that democracy is unity in diversity; 
and that diversity is not the same 
as divisiveness? 


SHOULD GIVE FActTs 


The most disturbing aspect of your 
remarks is the implication that 
schools other than those tax-sup 
ported are destructive of American 
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society, and that they produce “cleav- 
ages.” This is a serious charge, and I 
feel that you should have ample evi- 
dence to substantiate it. 

But you furnish none. 

The American people want facts, 
not mere generalities. 

If you have the facts, you have an 
obligation to furnish them, for we 
cannot permit the sort of things you 
mention to continue, whether they 
exist in tax-supported or in non-tax- 
supported schools. We want no segre- 
gation, no iron curtains, no undemo- 
cratic tendencies, no disunity. 

Therefore, I am writing for a bill 
of particulars, and it is up to you to 
furnish them. One of the basic rules 
of logic is that he who makes an 
assertion assumes the burden of prov- 
ing it. 

You may not have been as fortu- 
nate as I have been in being able to 
attend many different kinds of 
schools, tax-supported as well as non- 
tax-supported. At no time was I aware 
of this dangerous “dualism” which 
you mention. 

In all the schools I was taught 
sound American principles, and 
everywhere I found a sincere solici- 
tude and a desire to provide a good 
education for American youth. 

The only essential difference I de- 
tected was that those you call “reli- 
gious” schools offered, in addition to 
all that was found in tax-supported 
schools, the truths about God, the 















moral law and the life of the spirit. 
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As you know, everyone but an 
atheist would accept such teaching for 
his children. Now, I do not condemn 
the tax-supported schools for this de- 
ficiency, regrettable though it be, for 
they are splendid in all other respects. 


That is why I find it so difficult to 
understand why you and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators should take such violent ex- 
ception to the schools where a reli- 
gious atmosphere prevails. You and 
they are not atheists. 


I said above that you and I are dif- 
ferent. We have different tastes. Now, 
President Conant, supposing that you 
decided to build a house without a 
roof, and I wished to build an almost 
exact duplicate of your house, but I 
decided to place a roof on it. I may 
think it odd or even foolish that you 
choose not to have a roof on your 
home, because it would not be a com- 
plete house, but it is not my business 
to interfere. 


Would it not appear a bit silly on 
your part to condemn me for putting 
a roof on my dwelling, and then pro- 
posing that I should be denied an 
FHA loan for doing so, or that I 
should be forced to remove the roof? 
This would be ridiculous, you would 
say, because normally people place 
roofs on their homes. And so it is, no 
system of education can be considered 
complete without a consideration of 
the moral law and of the Deity. 


And again, my dear President Con- 
ant, did you intend to imply that re- 
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ligion, which teaches the brotherhood 
of man, is a threat to democratic 
unity? 

Did you mean that assistance to 
schools that taught religion would de- 
stroy American society? 

Did you want to convey the impres- 
sion that children who went to schools 
where they learned about God and the 
moral law should be discriminated 
against and be denied their rights as 
citizens? 

Did you propose to penalize par- 
ents who preferred for their children’s 
education schools where religion was 
taught (houses with roofs on them) 
and who exercised their constitutional 
and natural rights to send their chil- 
dren there? 

I do hope that you had nothing of 
the sort in mind, but that is the impli- 
‘cation of your speech and the dia- 
tribes of speakers who shared the ros- 
trum with you. 


“Dua.” SYsTEM 


You appear to be greatly exercised 
over what you call a “dual” system, 
the implication being that it is some- 
thing to be feared. Again, you do not 
define your terms. 

If you meant that there are two 
general types of schools in the United 
States, the one entirely supported by 
public funds, and the other entirely 
supported by private groups and or- 
ganizations, you are entirely correct. 

But if you wish to indicate that 
these two types of differently-fash- 
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ioned educational institutions consti- 
tute a dualism of division and conflict, 
you are quite wrong, because it is 
common knowledge that they work 
together side by side in unity and 
harmony. 

If you dread the principle of dual- 
ism, please remember that it is an 
accepted principle of long standing, 
for our Constitution provides for a 
dual system of government. 


What is so dangerous or frighten: 
ing about that? But aside from all 
this, precisely what did you mean by 
“dual” systems, and if you can show 
that such an educational phenomenon 
does exist in this country, exactly 
what is it that makes it bad? 

From all that I can conclude from 
your speech and from the speeches of 
those who officially represented the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, you are advocating a 
nationalization of all education (Har- 
vard University included, I suppose), 
a compulsory attendance at a system 
of schools regimented by political dic- 
tatorships. 

You did not say this; as a matter 
of record, you are quoted as having 
said that this is a free country, and 
that you had no intention of abolish- 
ing “private or parochial” schools. 

This is very gracious and magnani- 
mous, inasmuch as any attempt to do 
so would be contrary to decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court and 
in violation of the spirit of the Con- 
stitution! 
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1952 LETTER TO PRESIDENT 

What, then, are you complaining 
about? What is the cause of your in- 
sistent hostility toward non-tax-sup- 
ported schools? You know as well as 
I do that you don’t believe the accu- 
sations you make any more than I 
believe them; and that even though 
you did believe them, you could not 
furnish convincing, not to mention 
conclusive, proofs to support your 
allegations. 


But you do have your reasons, 
President Conant. What are they? 
Are they financial? Are they based on 
the loaves and fishes of official con- 
trols? You cannot be worried about 
democratic disunity, dual systems, de- 
struction of American society, cleav- 
ages, segregation, or divisiveness. 

Who, I ask, are divisive, if not 
those who attack the American tra- 
ditional so-called private schools, 
such as Harvard University? 

Who are un-American, if not those 
who accuse citizens who pay their 
taxes to support the so-called public 
schools, and in addition sacrifice in 
order to obtain for their children re- 
ligious instruction ? 

Who are destroying American so- 
ciety, if not those who are trying to 
exclude religion from all American 
education? Who are causing cleav- 
ages, if not the speakers officially rep- 
resenting certain educational associa- 
tions who, without provocation, are 
offending their fellow Americans for 
exercising constitutional as well as 
natural rights? 
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You have associated yourself with 
those who have made serious charges 
against me and millions of our fellow- 
citizens, and you have insinuated 
charges yourself. You may not have 
been aware of it. You are aware of it 
now. 


If the accusations can be proved, 
now is the time to prove them. If they 
cannot be proved, now is the time to 
retract the accusations. This is only 
right and fair. This is the American 
way. 

In conclusion, may we have the 
courtesy of a reply in answer to the 
following questions: 


1. Do you believe that a child edu- 
cated in a school where religion is 
taught is more prejudiced, undemo- 
cratic, or un-American than a child 
in a school where religious atmos- 
phere is lacking? 

2. Do you think that it is in con- 
formity with American principles to 
deny to parents or children who pre- 
fer to attend schools where religion 
is taught the equal rights and advan- 
tages of all citizens? 

3. Can you furnish any concrete 
evidence or proof to substantiate your 
insinuation that “the greater propor- 
tion of our youth who attend inde- 
pendent schools the greater the threat 
to American democracy?” 

4. Do you not believe that the 
knowledge of God is essential for the 
preservation of our Republic, in keep- 
ing with the spirit of our Founding 
Fathers, or do you advocate another 
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America in which God would have Remember, we, the American peo- 

no recognition? ple, are awaiting your answers, not 
5. Finally, what is your authority conjectures or insinuations. 

or demonstrable historical basis for 

your reference to the “American prin- 

ciple of a single public school for Cordially yours, 

all youth?” Georce N. KRAMER. 


Awaiting your reply I am, 


Virtuous Womanhood 


The trend of modern living is to degrade women to the position they held in 
pagan times. Modern literature, the screen, the stage, magazines and best sellers 
deride virtue and glorify wantonness in women. Mary, the perfection of all 
womanly virtue, more than ever is needed to remind mankind of the beauty of 
virtuous womanhood and the sublime dignity of motherhood. So glorious in inno- 
cence was the body of the Mother of God that it broke the binding chains of the 
grave. For her was reserved the privilege of the Assumption —THE EVANGELIST, 
Albany, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1952. 


Barrier Against Communism 


Wherever Communism prevails, religious schools are closed, which should be 
evidence that the greatest barrier against Communism’s growth is religious and 
moral instruction. Those who first began to fight religion in our schools, the ap- 
pointment of chaplains for the Army and Navy and our State institutions were 
professedly atheistic societies. Because the Christian-minded have not asserted 
themselves while these anti-God minority organizations have succeeded in winning 
support from leaders in a number of Protestant churches and have been very 
vocal, the American mind is misunderstood.—Our Sunpay Visitor, Huntington, 
Ind., Aug. 17, 1952. 
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Will History Repeat Itself in Japan? 


Rev. Wituiam A. Kascumirrer, M.M., 





Editor, Tosei News 
Reprinted from the Tosei News,* official Catholic news service for Japan. 


NE of the finest compliments 

which, to our knowledge, has 
been rendered to the Japanese people, 
was given them in 1947 by an army 
oficer from India. This man had been 
in Japan for a short time after the 
surrender and was then recalled to 
India. Reassigned to Japan in 1947, 
he admitted that he did not want to 
come because the Japan he remem- 
bered was a land of “buried hopes” 
with a people simply looking back in 
despair over a ruined past. Upon his 
arrival in this country in 1947, he 
found, however, that the people were 
then living in and for the future— 
they were building and their faces 
showed hope and the determination 
to live once more. 

For those who know the Japanese 
spirit, it was not surprising that, ac- 
cording to the Nippon Times for 
April 3, Japan is again the leading 
exporter of cotton goods in the world. 
One of the most significant features 
of this news item is that it was date- 
lined “Manchester, England,” which 
we believe to be the principal center 
for cotton goods production in the 
British Empire. 


*Tokyo, Japan, 
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The Nippon Times in its issue for 
May 25 commented editorially on the 
fact that the United States is now con- 
sidering an additional tax of three 
cents per pound on tuna imports. The 
editorial added that “pressure is being 
exerted for increasing duties on porce- 
lains, sewing machines, textiles and 
more than ten other items, all of which 
would seriously affect Japan’s trade.” 

The latest number of Intelligence 
Digest likewise makes mention of the 
fact that certain propaganda agencies 
in Europe are urging that Japan be 
allowed to trade with Communist 
China so as to minimize the danger 
of Japanese competition with Euro- 
pean markets. 

Japan News (British paper in 
Tokyo) also told us on May 24 that 
“Two of London’s biggest newspa- 
pers, the Daily Express and the Daily 
Mail, have charged Japan with ‘dump- 
ing’ and other unfair trade practices.” 

It is highly gratifying to hear that 
Japan is making rapid progress in the 
industrial field since that is absolutely 
essential if her people are to live. To 
keep her head above water, she has 
to make still more progress, and she 
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will have to do it with cheap labor. 
Whether she will be able, even with 
the wisdom of a thousand Solomons, 
to escape the charge of “dumping” 
remains to be seen. 


ForEIGN REACTION 


The foreign reaction to what has 
been done so far reminds us forcefully 
of the industrial and commercial war 
which preceded the shooting World 
War II. How successful Japan was in 
that war can be seen from the fact 
that though only 15 million pairs of 
rubber-soled shoes were produced in 
Japan in 1926, no less than 55.6 mil- 
lion were exported in 1933. While 
German exports of beer declined by 
39 per cent in 1932 as compared with 
the preceding year, Japanese exports 
increased by 85 per cent in the same 
period. In 1934, Japan sold 158 mil- 
‘ lion yen worth of goods to the Dutch 
East Indies. and Holland took steps 
in the following year to restrict Japa- 
nese imports, with the result that Hol- 
land was regarded as the “enemy” by 
the native population and 21 Dutch 
officials were killed in September and 
October of that year. 


England exported 7 billion yards 
of cotton goods in 1913, but this fig- 
ure went down to 1.7 billion in 1931, 
while Japan’s exports of such goods 
increased from 410 million yards in 
1913 to 2.1 billion yards in 1931. 
England was thus beaten in her prin- 
cipal article of export and the Man- 
chester mill workers were indignant. 
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Most people felt quite secure in the 
halcyon days of 1929. Not so men 
like Dr. Warren Simpson Thompson, 
later Advisor to the Natural Re. 
sources Section of SCAP in Tokyo, 
who was then writing his book Dan. 
ger Spots in World Population, in 
which he urged that Japan be given 
more land as a means of preventing 
war in the Pacific! This was several 
years before Hitler came to power in 
Germany and before General Araki, 
the founder of Ko-Do (The Imperial 
Way), became Minister of War in 
Japan. It is fashionable to blame the 
horrors of the last 13 years on this or 
that group of militarists and to for. 
get the economic situation which 
caused the millions to “follow the 
leader” who promised some kind of 
amelioration of bad economic condi- 
tions. 

The fact that Japan has lost 45 per 
cent of her territory and has had 
more than 6 million persons repatri- 
ated to her shores makes Dr. Thomp- 
son’s 1929 logic a hundred times as 
forceful as it was when he wrote his 
book. Nobody wants Japan to take 
more land by conquest, even though 
she were able to do so. Pleading for 
a “gift” of land would certainly be 
unrealistic. Would it not, however, 
be genuine statesmanship for the 
land-rich countries to rent many 
small and scattered areas of undevel- 
oped but arable land to Japan so as 
to enable her to raise her own food, 
cotton, wool, leather. etc.? 
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We are told by some of the world’s 
best authorities that four-fifths of the 
arable land of our earth is simply 
going to waste while Japan is now so 
restricted that she has less arable land 
than is actually under cultivation in 
the comparatively little State of New 
York. Is it not a blot on our civiliza- 
tion that such a condition should be 
allowed to exist? Would it not be 
more honorable, more humane and 
more worthy of man’s dignity for our 
commercial and industrial interests 
to urge that Japan be given a chance 
to produce her own food and clothing 
on land she could rent and develop 
but which is now going to waste? 
Would this not be wiser from a purely 
political viewpoint than to foster an- 
other industrial and commercial war 
which may make it impossible 20 or 
30 years from now for any peace- 
loving government to remain in the 
saddle in Japan? Must not the politi- 
cal leaders of the world fear that some 
potential Tojo is now already making 
his way to an elementary or high 
school every morning somewhere in 
Japan? 

Dr. Thompson told us in 1929 to 
“ask ourselves whether abstract jus- 
tice is with those people who are hold- 
ing resources out of use, or with those 
who seek to secure new resources be- 
cause they really need them in order 
to make a moderately comfortable 
living.” He added: “Is not the more 
equal distribution of the natural re- 
sources of the world among those who 
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need them a fine ideal? Is it not a 
finer ideal than maintaining the pres- 
ent unequal distribution which has 
arisen out of the regime of force? 
(Op. cit. p. 126) 

It was quite in keeping with such 
principles for Dr. Thompson to de- 
clare on page 15 of his book that “we 
should realize from our experience of 
the last ten years in attempting to as- 
sess war guilt (for World War I) that 
it cannot be done with precision. 
About all that can be said is that guilt 
must attach to all those who have al- 
lowed matters to drift to the point 
where war becomes inevitable.” 


Discussing the topic “How Can Ja- 
pan’s Needs Be Met,” Dr. Thompson 
also stated: 

It certainly does not speak well for 
either our intelligence or our moral can- 
dour if we are unable or unwilling to 
face the facts and find a reasonable 
solution for our difficulties. It would 
seem as though perhaps we had reached 
a period in the development of our 
modern world when we could use a 
moderate amount of common sense in 
the settlement of our economic disputes 
among nations. (Op. cit. p. 130) 

Can we not say that it would be 
political, economic and _ industrial 
common sense for land-rich countries 
to allow Japan to rent so many small 
and scattered areas that she will be 
able to meet her own essential needs 
in food and clothing? Would it not be 
even good business for the United 
States to use some of the money it 
spends for the support of agricultural 
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prices to buy up small areas to rent 
to Japan? This would take the prod- 
uce of that land off the American 
market not only for one year but for 
the full term of the lease! 

We submit that to allow Japan to 
rent many such small and scattered 
areas would be the most practical 
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Tojo from seeking such alliances as 
would warrant another attempt to 
upset the world’s applecart. We sub. 
mit, too, that if nothing is done in this 
respect, and that if another war 
breaks out due to our failure, all 
those will be guilty “who allowed 
matters to drift to the point where 





method of preventing some future war becomes inevitable.” 


Government by the People 


A person who takes an interest in the state of the country, an active interest, 
that is, only at the time of election and then spends the next few years until the 
next election either riding victoriously the crest of the wave of victory or bemoan- 
ing the ship-wreck of all his hopes drowned in defeat is belying the statement that 
this is a government by the people—Tue Catuoric Times, Columbas, Ohio, 
Aug. 8, 1952. 


World Subversion 


At the time when the partition of conquered Germany into zones was made, 
the thinking of Western statesmen was under the influence of an illusion which 
is still dangerously alive—and which has appeared in the utterances of Churchill 
on the defence of Europe. It conceives the ambitions of the Communist leaders 
of the Soviet Union in territorial terms, as an inheritance of those of Czarist Rus- 
sia prior to 1917. But this is only a minor part of the reality: and by ignoring 
the major—the world-ambitions of the Communist revolution—they are in danger 
of falling into fundamental error. The Elbe line through Germany is not a 
“frontier” in any sense to the men in the Kremlin. They are camped there, on a 
convenient base: but the tentacles of their organized machine for world sub- 
version are stretched inexorably outwards, to grasp the uttermost posts of the 
earth—Tue ApvocatTe, Melbourne, Australia, June 19, 1952. 
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Heinrich Pesch and Solidarism 





Franz H. MUELLER 
Professor of Economics, College of St. Thomas 


Reprinted from Tuoucut* 


HE life-work of Father Henry 

Pesch, S.J., may be looked upon 
as one of the truly great landmarks 
of the Catholic social tradition. He 
deserves credit for systematizing Cath- 
olic social principles, unifying them 
under the term “solidarism,” and 
applying them to social economy. 
It is not too much to say that the 
concept behind the name of solidar- 
ism presents us with a key idea that 
germinates fruitfully on every level 
of Catholic thought, whether it be 
that of metaphysics or theology or 
sociology or economics. 

In any particular crisis—and we 
are facing another today in the great 
discussion between the extreme right 
and the extreme left—it is easy 
enough to opt either for individual- 
ism or for collectivism. Or, again, it 
will seem more ingenious to some 
to choose for a little individualism 
here and a little socialism there, and 
to allow this superficial mixture to 
stand for an ideal harmonizing of 
antinomies—though actually the two 
elements of the problem never meet. 
Still a third instance of this rougher 
kind of solution for the constant 


problem of the individual and so- 
ciety would be that of some Protes- 
tant theologians who are quite con- 
tent with allowing the social quality 
of human nature to exhaust itself 
on the terrestrial level but insist on 
a completely individual relation of 
the soul to God. 

On the other hand it is an ap- 
propriately Catholic quality of 
thought never to accept an individ- 
ualism that is not completely social 
or a society that is not completely 
devoted to the interests of the human 
person. Nor will it accept any level 
of being, including the theological, 
on which the two, person and society, 
are not harmoniously fused. 

Once again it was the genius of 
Father Pesch to transpose this har- 
mony, this happy tension, onto the 
plane of social economy. We shail 
do well in the difficult days of na- 
tional discussion that lie immediately 
ahead of us—when superficial poli- 
tical tags such as “free enterprise” 
on the one hand and “socialism” on 
the other will be thrown indiscrim- 
inately about—to revert to the more 
profound thinking of Father Pesch 


* Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y., Winter, 1951-1952. 
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and to realize that Catholic economic 
thought occupies a difficult middle 
ground which is infinitely more than 
a compromise mixture from opposing 
camps. 

There had been, it is true, Catholic 
economists before this apostle of soli- 
darism. Some, however, had offered 
little more than a critical or temper- 
ate version of the “political econ- 
omy” of the Classical School. Others 
had presented systems of social re- 
form or moral philosophy in lieu of 
genuine economics. Father Pesch 
engaged in economic theory proper. 
His one great goal was to develop a 
system of economic thought distinct 
from, yet coordinate with, that of 
Classicism on the one hand and 
Marxism on the other. His work rep- 
resented something far more impor- 
tant than the visionary scheme or 
+ pet theory of some social reformer. 
It can hardly, therefore, be com- 
pared or placed on the same level 
with distributism, cooperativism and 
the various schools of land and mone- 
tary reform. Rather, it may be re- 
peated, this German Jesuit deserves 
credit for a large systematization of 
Catholic social thought on the eco- 
nomic plane. 


WELFARE ECONOMICS 


Father Pesch’s system of thought 
—call it a more authentic “welfare 
economics” if you wish—contained 
an institutional and macro-economic 
approach where most of his con- 
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temporaries were still absorbed by 
marginal analysis of price and the 
representative firm. He insisted that 
economics is by its very nature a 
practical science and he would have 
welcomed a greater emphasis on fac. 
tual analysis, if sources were avail- 
able. Eager to be up-to-date in the 
best sense of the phrase and con. 
cerned for the progress of economics 
as a science, he would not have ex. 
pected later generations to accept as 
perennial economics the time-and. 
place-conditioned aspects and phases 
of his teachings. His social and eco- 
nomic philosophy, which is the very 
foundation of his economic theory 
and “applied” economics, is largely 
timeless and should interest the non- 
economist no less than the expert. 
Pesch’s articles and books began 
to appear in the nineties. The first 
two and most important of his five 
volumes of a Lehrbuch (compen- 
dium) of economics were published 
before the first world war—in an era 
in which economic liberalism was 
still rampant, though socialism was 
beginning to grow in power. No won- 
der, then, that Pesch’s solidarism did 
not as yet meet with a lively response, 
at least among non-Catholic social 
thinkers. Even German Catholics, 
while praising his solidarism, made 
comparatively little effort to familiar- 
ize themselves with his teachings. It 
was only a few years before his 
death that interest began to grow. 
Two men in particular must be 
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credited with having drawn atten- 
tion to the sound theoretical founda- 
tion and the scientific foundation of 
Pesch’s system. These were QO. von 
Nell-Breuning, S.J., onetime mem- 
ber of a staff of advisors to Pius XI 
who did preparatory work for the 
encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, and 
Gustav Gundlach, S.J., of the Gre- 
gorian University in Rome, appointed 
to continue the work of his great con- 
frere.? 

The following pages will sketch a 
bird’s-eye view of Pesch’s doctrines, 
indicating first of all what solidarism 
is not and then outlining his social 
philosophy: his philosophical anthro- 
pology, his principle of solidarity, 
his understanding of social justice 
and his quasi-organic concept of so- 
ciety. With so much as a necessary 
substructure we can proceed to a 
summary of his economic philosophy. 
We shall investigate his view of an 
economy as an “industrial” system, 
its corporate organization, the guid- 
ing principles of the regulation of 
the economic process, and, finally, the 
objects and agents of national-eco- 
nomic control. 
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1. Philosophy of Solidarism 


1. Solidarism is a social philosophy 
opposed to individualism on the one 
hand and Socialism on the other. A 
social philosophy is derived, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, from a 
philosophical anthropology or, more 
simply, from a specific concept of 
man. Social philosophies frequently 
lead to corresponding systems of 
economic thought. Individualism thus 
finds its economic expression in the 
laissez-faire doctrine, while Socialism 
produces various theories of economic 
collectivism. 


Solidarism, proceeding from the 
idea that man is both an individual 
person and a social being, insists 
that individualism and Socialism are 
but half-truths which should be re- 
united to do justice to reality. Pesch 
called the economic theory of soli- 
darism a “Social System of Indus- 
try.” While the term “solidarism” 
is meant to stress the community of 
interests and responsibilities in so- 
ciety, the name “Social System of 
Industry” emphasizes the social na- 
ture of economy and the decisive 


1Jn this country is was men like Joseph Husslein, S.J., the late William J. Enegien, 





SJ., Dr. Frederick P. Kenkel, and in recent years Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., Joseph B. 
Schuyler, S.J., and Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J., who have, in one way or another, promoted 
the knowledge of the teachings of Pesch. None of our better-known textbooks on the 
history of economic thought makes even a passing mention of Pesch and his theories. 
The only Catholic “History of Social Thought” yet published in this country makes no 
reference to Pesch. A likely reason for the widespread ignorance of Pesch’s social and 
economic philosophy, his economic theory ana his principles of economic action, is the 
fact that none of his writing exists in English. A complete translation of the Lehrbuch 
seems out of the question in view of its size and also of the fact that almost all of his 
object lessons” are taken from the German (pre-World War I) scene. 











importance of human industry, i. e., 
of systematic labor, for the material 
welfare of society. 


Lorp OF THE WoRLD 


2. The social philosophy of soli- 
darism starts on the supposition that 
“Man is lord of the world according 
to God’s commandment.” By endow- 
ing him with a rational soul, God 
raised man far above all other mun- 
dane creatures, thus indicating that 
he should rule over them and employ 
them as means to his higher ends. 
Man realizes this dominion through 
work, especially through work done 
jointly with others. Thus Pesch 
stresses from the beginning that the 
lordship of man over the infra-human 
creation applies only to man work- 
ing “in the midst of society.” In 
other words, solidarism stresses the 


"cooperative aspects of human achieve- 


ment. 

Solidarism is mutualism insofar 
as its based on the recognition of the 
interdependence existing between the 
individual members of society as a 
whole. Individuals and groups, 
though striving to accomplish their 
own specific purposes, can achieve 
them only within and, for the most 
part, only with the help of, society 
—especially civil society. Society as 
a whole, on the other hand, depends 
upon its component parts, that is, 
upon its individual and collective 
members, because its end, the com- 
mon weal, can be accomplished only 
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through the intelligent and willing 
participation and assistance of all its 
constituent “parts.” 

This union of efforts is based 
upon and demanded by the principle 
of joint liability and mutual respon. 
sibility. In other words, the internal 
cohesiveness, integrity and stability 
characteristic of true society can 
never be effected through mere ex. 
ternal compulsion, but is essentially 
a result of free cooperation and 
moral fellowship. That is why Pesch 
chose the designation “Solidarism,” 
a term derived from the ancient 
Roman phrase in solidum obligare, 
to be obliged jointly and severally, 
which corresponds to the old adage, 
“All for each and each for all.” 


Strict DISTINCTION 


3. Thus solidarism must be dis- 
tinguished strictly from those sys. 
tems of social thought which build 
upon either the principle of individ. 
ualism or the principle of Socialism. 
Its point of departure is neither the 
isolated individual as in individual. 
ism (which regards society as a mere 
accumulation of individuals joined 
by contracts) nor the hypostatized 
society as in Socialism (which re- 
gards the individuals as nothing: 
but-members, lacking all autonomy 
and serving as mere means to higher 
ends). 

Solidarism, on the basis of its prin- 
ciple of mutual obligation, starts out 
simultaneously from the individual 
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person and society. It does not do 
so arbitrarily but because this inter- 
dependence of person and society is 
an essential and existential fact. In 
other words solidarity is, originally, 
not a human maxim or device or a 
mere compromise between individ- 
ualism and Socialism but the na- 
tural mode of being of society. Soli- 
darism thus simply reflects the nature 
of social life. Hence we may say that 
solidarity, because it is part of the 
very nature of society, is also a model 
for social action, something which 
society in the making ought to realize. 


ORGANIZED SOCIETY 


4. Pesch regards solidarity as a 
predominantly legal principle. Be- 
cause man is composed of a body 
and a soul, living and acting in 
time and space, a purely spiritual 
principle or a disposition of the 
mind alone would not suffice to bring 
about and preserve social unity and 
peace. Therefore, the spirit of soli- 
darity must manifest itself in an ex- 
ternal order. In other words society, 
especially civil society, must be or- 
ganized: it must be constituted in 
interdependent parts, each part hav- 
ing a special function with regard 
to the whole, each contributing its 
due share to the welfare of the en- 
tire national community. 

The welfare of each and all, the 
common good, according to Hein- 
tich Pesch, depends largely on social 
justice. Social justice, he says, com- 
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prises legal and distributive justice 
in contradistinction to commutative 
justice—which is individual or, 
rather, inter-individual justice. It 
seems, however, as if Pesch does not 
use the expression “social justice” 
merely as a common denominator or 
as a more comprehensive term, but 
as if he regards it as denoting a 
special kind of justice, different from 
legal, distributive and commutative 
justice. It is, he says, the type of 
justice peculiar to society as such. 
Its objective is the right to the social 
weal. It comprises the right of society 
to demand of its members, including 
the organs of government, whatever 
is necessary to attain and maintain 
public welfare, and it also includes 
the right of all citizens to a share in 
the enjoyment of this social good. 
“Social Justice, therefore,” Pesch 
states, “demands the performance of 
all duties and the realization of all 
rights, the objective of which is the 
social weal” (Lehrbuch, II, 275). 


FELLOWSHIP OF INTERESTS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Most “Solidarists” seem to think 
of social justice in terms of some 
kind of a social complement to com- 
mutative justice. Commutative jus- 
tice concerns men as independent 
individuals; social justice, however, 
views them as co-members of so- 
ciety. In other words, the latter 
stresses the solidarity, the fellowship 
of interests and responsibilities, pre- 
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vailing in society. As component 
parts of the social whole the indi- 
vidual persons owe each other a 
share in the common good (mutual- 
ism), regardless of whether or not 
this obligation has been promulgated 
by positive civil law or recognized 
by contract. 

Both Father Pesch and his suc- 
cessor, Father Gustav Gundlach, S.J., 
emphasize that social justice, over 
against commutative, legal and dis- 
tributive justice, is bilateral in char- 
acter. The double direction of obli- 
gation in interhuman relations and 
the correspondingly reciprocal char- 
acter of social justice safeguards, 
simultaneously, the rights of the in- 
dividual and those of society. This 
quasi-oscillating movement, this “po- 
larity,” renders social justice parti- 
cularly dynamic. All the other types 
of justice presuppose relatively ma- 
ture social structures (they especially 
presuppose the State) ; social justice, 
however, is the very force which 
forms, develops and keeps these struc- 
tures integrated. 

Father Gundlach, in _ rejecting 
a spiritualistic social philosophy, 
stresses the fact that the juridical 
and organizational form of associa- 
tion which solidarism insists upon is 
by no means something superadded to 
interhuman relations and structures, 
but is itself an integral part of these 
relations. Because of the psycho-phy- 
sical nature of man, to base society 
upon mere behavior and mentality 
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would render it exceedingly unstable 
and precarious. 


COMPLETE MAN 


5. Since some Catholics have be. 
come all too accustomed to the mod. 
ern way of reasoning in alternatives 
and regard solidarism as an imprac- 
tical compromise, it is necessary to 
emphasize its realistic character. We 
may repeat that solidarism, unlike 
the rationalistic social philosophies 
of individualism and _ collectivism, 
does not start out from half-truths 
or from isolated elements and mo- 
tives arrived at by abstraction. 
Rather, it proceeds from complete 
man, man as he really is: an indi- 
vidual person and a social being or, 
as Pesch expresses it, “man in the 
midst of society.” 

Since solidarism regards man as 
perfected through social contact and 
interaction, and society as perfected 
through the cooperation and _parti- 
cipation of free persons, it does not 
propose to be realized in a historical 
vacuum, detached from concrete s0- 
cial facts. Instead of retiring from the 
social problems of the time—and 
thus confining itself at first to pro- 
grams aiming at complete spiritual 
renovation instead of simultaneously 
promoting institutional reforms — 
solidarism advocates social action hic 
et nunc. Such social action may 
serve immediate needs or more dis- 
tant plans, but under no circum: 
stances should those engaged in one 
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type of social action claim a mon- 
opoly, or attempt to discredit the 
work of another. 


FOUNDATION OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


6. It is only in keeping with the 
emphasis which solidarism gives to 
the concrete that it does not restrict 
itself to a general accentuation of 
solidarity. Since it looks upon society 
not as a homogeneous collective of 
unrelated individuals, but as a heter- 
ogeneous moral organism normally 
characterized by rich articulation and 
differentiation, solidarism pays spe- 
cial attention to the manifold mem- 
bers of the social whole. 

Thus it stresses the fact that while 
the general human solidarity is in- 
deed of basic importance, the sig- 
nificance of solidarity for men as 
citizens, as vocational associates and 
as members of a family, must not 
be overlooked. In everyday life men 
meet and unite their efforts for con- 
crete and practical purposes, and 
these purposes may be political, eco- 
nomic, educational, recreational, and 
so forth. It is precisely there that 
they should “realize,” that is, both 
grasp mentally and accomplish in 
fact that community of interest which 
is the foundation of social welfare. 

Awareness of the untold harm 
which the modern State has in- 
flicted upon mankind does not pre- 
vent solidarism from acknowledging 
the indispensable and beneficial func- 
tion of the true State. We are, there- 


fore, reminded of the fact of and 
need for political solidarity and of 
our strict obligation to participate 
in civic life and to do our utmost to 
avoid destructive civic strife. The 
State also forms the framework, so 
to speak, of economic society, that 
mighty synergism devoted to the 
satisfaction of the external needs of 
the national community. More cor- 
rectly: civil society and economic 
society coincide materially. In other 
words, it is one and the same people, 
here exercising economic functions, 
there engaged in political activities. 

The “body economic” like the 
body politic is, by nature, articulated 
or functionally organized. In modern 
economic life, however, artificial di- 
visions crowd out or choke up these 
quasi-organic formations or gradu- 
ally pervert the latter into mere 
tools of individual or class interest. 
Class solidarity is likely to develop 
into a kind of collective selfishness 
which disregards or is even opposed 
to the welfare of the whole. Pesch 
called the solidarity of those belong- 
ng to and active in one of the sectors 
of the national economy “solidarity 
of the vocational associates.” 

But the solidarists do not restrict 
the term “vocational” to apply only 
to certain trades or skills. It refers 
to all those engaged in the produc- 
tion of a homogeneous group of 
goods or services, whether skilled or 
unskilled, executives or “hands”— 
if only they belong to the same “in- 
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dustry.” They may and should de- 
fend their rights as a group, they 
should “stick together” if either other 
groups or the whole refuse them a 
fair share in the common good—but 
they should never lose sight of the 
fact that they themselves are jointly 
and severally responsible for their 
specific contribution to the welfare 
of the whole. 

The same applies, of course, to 
the family. Since the family is the 
germ-cell of society, it is no over- 
statement to say that the solidarity 
of society reflects that of the do- 
mestic community. If there is strife 
and divorce in the home, there can 
hardly be peace and unity in society 
at large. 

This must not be interpreted to 
mean that the family is merely a 
means to promote the smooth func- 


__ tioning of the larger social units, es- 


pecially those of civil society. Soli- 
darism, just as it stresses the fact 
that man is equi-essentially an indi- 
vidual person and a social being, em- 
phasizes the relative autonomy of 
the smaller social units as well as 
their intermediate nature as links in 
the ascending scale of societies. 
According to the principle of sub- 
sidiarity, which is one of the most 
important tenets of solidarism, each 
society has as its specific end to sup- 
plement the functions of the indi- 
vidual person and of the association 
below it, and to lay the groundwork 
for the operation of the one above it. 
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“To supplement” means, in this case, 
to supply that which the subordinate 
society, whether of its very nature or 
for reasons beyond its control, can. 
not provide. The phrase may also 
mean to furnish that which a smaller 
association refuses to contribute, 
Needless to say, such supplementary 
aid is justified only up to the time 
that the disabled or corrupt society 
is rehabilitated. Solidarism addresses 
itself especially to the State, warn. 
ing governments not to undermine its 
authority and efficiency by trying to 
take care of many more things than 
belong to its proper realm. 


II. Economic Theory 


1. Father Pesch regards the na 
tional economy as one of the mani- 
festations of the life of the people 
who form a State. He rejects a merely 
quantitative, impersonal concept of 
national economy as the allocation 
of scarce means or the maximum 
satisfaction of human wants. His 
economic theory puts one human ele- 
ment into the very center of a so 
cial economy which has an inner, 
dynamic relation to the world of 
things, and that element is labor. He 
considers labor as the principal, 
though not the only, cause of the 
material welfare of nations. That is 
why Pesch calls his economic system 
a “Solidaristic System of Industry,” 
where the term “industry” has its 
original sense of systematic labor, 
assiduous activity. 
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Solidarism thus strives, first of all, 
to organize the national community 
as a community of producers, a col- 
laborative entity. In other words, 
Pesch does not follow in the footsteps 
of the French “solidarists” (such 
as Ch. Gide), who wish to constitute 
the national economy as a community 
of consumers. He would regard those 
present-day endeavors to establish 
a cooperative commonwealth by way 
of a control of distribution as a 
fundamentally wrong approach. The 
wealth and welfare of nations is de- 
termined by the habitual diligence 
of their citizens, by their “industry,” 
and by the effective organization of 
the national industry. 


Cart BEFORE THE Horse 


2. Any attempt, therefore, at a re- 
organization of social economy which 
starts out from consumption or from 
man as a consumer, rather than frem 
production or from man as a pro- 
ducer, puts the cart before the horse. 
Pesch would, perhaps, have accepted 
the modern slogan, “production for 
use rather than for profit”—yet not 
without qualification. While it is more 
than likely that he would have 
stressed the fact that production for 
ase and for profit are not mutually 
exclusive, he would probably also 
have warned against centering our 
attention entirely upon the use as- 
pect and against regarding the “user” 
or consumer as the specifically quali- 
fied guide of the economic system. 
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Adam Smith is not quite correct 
when he states that “consumption is 
the sole end and purpose of all pro- 
duction,” though he considered this 
maxim so perfectly self-evident that 
it would be absurd to attempt to 
prove it. Pius XI tells us in Quadra- 
gesimo Anno that the object of eco- 
nomic activity is “to supply all needs 
and an honest livelihood, and to 
uplift men to that higher level of 
prosperity and culture which, pro- 
vided it be used with prudence, is not 
only not a hindrance but is of singu- 
lar help to virtue” (n. 75). Thus, in 
addition to supplying all material 
needs, the activities of the economic 
organism are also to contribute, 
though more indirectly than directly, 
to the moral, intellectual and social 
improvement of man, lifting him to 
higher levels of culture. 

“Culture,” by the way, is here un- 
derstood not in the usual sense of 
the artistic or aesthetic achievements 
of a people, but as the totality of 
specifically human achievements, in- 
cluding man’s advancement in the 
material as well as spiritual spheres 
of social life. Quite in keeping wich 
the passage of the encyclical just 
quoted, Fathers Gundlach, S.J., and 
von Nell-Breuning, S.J., who carry 
on Father Pesch’s life-work, define 
social economy as a “cultural func- 
tion.” They do this with the express 
intention of opposing the common 
view, according to which social econ- 
omy is a mere technique of econ- 
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omizing in the use of scarce goods, 
the method by which man satisfies 
his material wants. They also reject 
the opinion that man’s economic ac- 
tivities are but a necessary evil, con- 
cerned merely with the physiological 
requirements of human existence, 
such as food, drink, shelter, clothing, 
and the rest. Social economy is ac- 
tually a manifestation of the dignity 
of man, in that his inventiveness and 
productivity reflect to a degree the 
fact that he is an image of his 
Creator. 

St. Thomas has drawn our atten- 
tion to the fact that God must set the 
table, as it were, for His irrational 
creatures, but that He has endowed 
man with reason and free will and 
with hands so as to enable him to 
take care of his needs. Man’s very 
nobility thus consists not in his 
' status as a consumer or being “in 
need of,” but in the fact that he is 
a quasi-demiurge, able, in virtue of 
his endowment of spiritual freedom, to 
fashion new things and to make his- 
tory. * 

Hence, it is exactly in the field of 
production and not in that of con- 
sumption that man as man unfolds 
himself, that human personality is 
developed and men are lifted up to 
higher levels of culture and civiliza- 
tion. Consequently, it is more correct 
to say that man is the end and pur- 
pose of economic activity than to say 
that consumption is this end. Does 
not the ignominy of the modern pro- 
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letarian lie largely in the fact that 
he is deprived of adequate ways and 
means of self-expression, that his na- 
tural impulse of workmanship, which 
is an indispensable means of per. 
sonal growth, is, for the most part, 
frustrated? Effort at social reform 
should, therefore, be directed in the 
first place toward the sphere of pro- 
duction, restoring “man the maker” 
to his central position in economic 
society. 


ANTHROPOCENTRIC-TELEOLOGICAL 
SYSTEM 


3. Quite significantly, Pesch called 
solidarism an anthropocentric-teleo- 
logical system, that is, a system in 
which man is the beginning and end of 
all economic efforts, a system in which 
the right hierarchy of ends and values 
has been restored and the world of 
things and commodities has been 
made subservient again to man and 
society. As a natural consequence, 
solidarism demands a reorganization 
of social economy along “industrial” 
lines. As has been explained before, 
“industry” in the sense of systematic 
exertion in the pursuit of economic 
ends is the principle for the division 
of economic society into elementary 
organic units. All who are engaged 
in the production of the same type 
of commodity or service, whether 
skilled or unskilled, executives or or- 
dinary workers, belonging to this 
trade or that, make up such a unit, 
at least statistically. 
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In order to be able to function as 
“members” and organs of the national 
economic body, these units must be 
developed into self-governing voca- 
tional corporations and charged with 
responsibility for the common good. 
As in the labor-management com- 
mitteer. which functioned so success- 
fully during the war, wage-earners 
and business executives should be- 
come aware of their joint social re- 
sponsibilities and should, therefore, 
“solidarily” cooperate in the shap- 
ing of the economic and social poli- 
cies of the particular industry to 
which they belong. In other words, 
solidarism does not wish to leave 
economic life to the so-called free 
play of forces, but considers a moder- 
ate measure of planning indispen- 
sable. For the sake of the common 
good, all organized industries must 
cooperate on a nation-wide basis, per- 
haps in a system of functional rep- 
resentation. 

While solidarism is not necessarily 
opposed to the nationalization of cer- 
tain public utilities, it considers the 
socialization of man as of much more 
far-reaching importance. Socializa- 
tion is, in sociological parlance, a 
process by which men become func- 
tioning cooperative parts of a social 
whole. Where fellowship-mindedness 
and a cooperative spirit take the 
place of rugged individualism, the 
movement for government owner- 
ship of the means of production will 
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die away for lack of motivation. of the enterprise with their own. 
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Domination of the national economy 
by the monetary interests of those 
who own or control the capital of the 
nation concerned is, of course, also 
incompatible with solidarism. Not 
capital but man must be the center 
of the economic system. 

This is the fundamental reason why 
the worker, even in the most humble 
position, must never be looked upon 
and treated as a mere agent of pro- 
duction, and why his wages should 
never be regarded as a mere element 
of the cost of production. From the 
viewpoint of the national economic 
organism, employer and employed 
do not simply represent the two con- 
tracting parties of the labor market 
but are, in the first place, associates 
and co-functionaries in a_ specific 
economic service. They are not only 
jointly interested in the prosperity 
of the business enterprise to which 
they belong, but they are also jointly 
responsible for their particular con- 
tribution to the welfare of the na- 
tional community. However, a worker 
can hardly be expected to recognize 
and acknowledge his co-responsibility 
if he has no voice in the manage- 
ment of the producing unit to which 
he belongs. 

Pesch, needless to say, does not 
advocate far-reaching workers’ con- 
trol of business enterprises, but he 
hopes that limited cooperation of 
the workers in management will in- 
duce them to identify the interest 
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Thus Pesch favors the institution of 
shop stewards and of worker coun- 
cils as the smallest cells of the eco- 
nomic body, or as “vocational 
groups” on a small scale. He is con- 
vinced that the constitutional idea 
will eventually be as successful in 
the economic field as it has been in 
the political, and that all “function- 
aries” of the national economy will 
be represented from the smallest unit, 
the shop, up to and in a national 
economic council. 

This does not involve the aboli- 
tion of labor unions, of collective 
bargaining, the right to strike. The 
vertical division of economic society 
into vocational groups and corpora- 
tions should be supplemented by a 
horizontal division in which the 
legitimate separate interests of work- 
ers and employers are represented. 
_ Wages and working conditions, for 
example, are not merely the concern 
of the individual enterprise, but 
should be regulated more centrally. 
Arbitration and conciliation are in- 
dispensable institutions in a social 
order which regards the work of the 
laborer and of the entrepreneur as 
a common vocational duty and as a 
quasi-office of each. The number of 
strikes will naturally decrease in an 
economic society imbued with the 
spirit of solidarity and will disap- 
pear completely in the field of pub- 
lic utilities. 

The fact that we have dwelt so ex- 
tensively upon solidarism’s concept 
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of the relationship between the work. 
ers and employers must not be inter. 
preted to indicate that Pesch re. 
signed himself to a society split into 
classes, into the working class and 
the “capitalists.” On the contrary, 
he thinks of a more equitable distribu. 
tion of private property as impera- 
tive and the preservation and promo- 
tion of the middle classes as one of 


the main objectives of social policy | 


and social reform. But Pesch is not 
so much concerned with social re- 
forms as with such a right construc- 
tion of social economy as would ren- 
der administrative intervention large- 
ly unnecessary. 


HIGHER ENps oF MAN 


4. The purpose of social economy 


is, as will be remembered, the satis- | 


faction of the external needs of the 
entire national community in keeping 
with the cultural level it has reached. 
We should recognize as true “needs” 
only those consistent with the higher 
ends of man. To reach this goal it is 
necessary that the economic process 
be directed toward it. 

The guiding principle of this di- 
rection or control of the economic 
process is the fundamental truth 
that material welfare is a means to 
the spiritual welfare of man, that the 
external prosperity of the national 
community is but a part of the na- 
tional welfare and that all members 
of the national community should 
share in the national prosperity. As 
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regards the satisfaction of the na- 
tional demand the economist should 
be guided by the following principles: 
a) the economic principle of least 
cost; b) the national economic prin- 
ciple of general welfare; c)the prin- 
ciple of the preservation and pro- 
motion of health; d) the principle of 
beauty—which demands that the 
goods supplied conform to good 
taste; e) last but not least, the ethical 
principle according to which that 
which is morally false cannot be 
economically right. The regulation of 
the satisfaction of demand includes 
the procuring of goods (the what 
and how of production); their al- 
lotment through exchange; the for- 
mation of income and wealth through 
the process of distribution. 


PRODUCTION For USE 


5. As for the providing of goods 
and their supply, there applies the 
principle of production for use rather 
than for profit. Pesch does not claim 
that these two motives are by neces- 
sity mutually exclusive; he simply 
insists that the finis operantis, profit, 
be subordinate to the finis operis, 
the satisfaction of needs. Neither 
does Pesch subscribe to a static con- 
cept of civilization without new needs 
and without technological progress. 
However, there should be a sound 
proportion in the production of the 
things that are necessary, useful, or 
comfortable. Consumer education, 
market analysis, planned production 
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and similar programs will help adjust 
output to demand. 

As regards exchange of goods and 
trade, there applies what Pesch calls 
the principle of quality and just 
price. Consumers should be protected 
against fraud. The price is to be con- 
sidered reasonable if it covers costs 
of production and marketing, in- 
cluding a moderate profit propor- 
tionate to the service rendered. Goods 
necessary for life must not be re- 
tained to obtain higher prices. Credit 
should be controlled by the voca- 
tional groups, and banking and ex- 
change matters so regulated as to 
serve the needs of the economy. 

Income formation must be in keep- 
ing with the principle of just re- 
ciprocation according to the value of 
the service. Profit should permit con- 
tinuation, improvement and, if called 
for, expansion of the business in 
question, plus the means of sub- 
sistence for the entrepreneur in keep- 
ing with his social status (and this, 
in turn, should be in keeping with 
the service he renders to society). In 
the matter of wages, Pesch seems to 
think that the principle of equiv- 
alence and that of a decent liveli- 
hood for the worker and his family 
do not constitute an irreconcilable 
dualism. Our limited space does not 
permit us to outline Pesch’s wage 
theory in detail. 

6. Ifthe economic process is to be 
regulated rather than left to the free 
play of the so-called price mechan- 
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ism, who or what should do the regu- 
lating? According to Pesch there are 
three regulating factors. Of prime 
importance is the individual con- 
science; without a general sense of 
responsibility there can be no good 
economic order. However, the prac- 
tical work of economic control should 
lie primarily with the autonomous 
vocational corporations, which should 
have in mind not only their own par- 
ticular interest but also and first of 
all that of the entire national com- 
munity. The work of the State begins 
where that of the vocational “orders” 
ends. Its specific function is to co- 
ordinate the work of these vocational 
corporations, to provide the legal 
framework for their economic and 
social functions, and to hold them 
responsible if they disregard their 
obligations toward the common good. 
. Where they fail, the State must step 
in and take over. 

This has, indeed, been an overly 
brief sketch of so vast a work and 
so influential a life as that of Hein- 
rich Pesch. Perhaps, though, it has 
been sufficient to indicate the central 
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attitudes and the “spirituality” be- 
hind the economic thought of this 
great apostle of solidarism. At any 
rate it may be enough to indicate to 
Catholics that here, for one thing, 
there is no conflict between body and 
soul, external and internal, and that, 
secondly, the doctrine of Pesch is no 
loose amalgam of liberalism and So- 
cialism. There is no need for Catho- 
lic social thought to be caught waver- 
ingly between two such contrary pas- 
sions and between any opposing 
forms of demagoguery in the elec- 
tioneering that is to come. 

Actually, Catholicism is in posses- 
sion of a unique and solidly human 
position that can afford to stand its 
own ground; it has a prime insight 
to help it judge extremes, without 
ever being tempted to think that the 
desire for change is an extreme; and 
it can become a happy meeting 
ground for all high good will and 
intelligence, wherever these truly 
exist among both liberals and con- 
servatives. That this is so is due in 
no small part to the work of Father 
Heinrich Pesch. 


The Liturgy 


The sacred liturgy is . . 


. the public worship which our Redeemer as Head of 


the Church renders to the Father, as well as the worship which the community of 
the faithful renders to its Founder, and through Him to the Heavenly Father. It 
is, in short, the worship rendered by the Mystical Body of Christ in the entirety of 


its Head and members.— Pius XI], ON THE Sacrep Liturcy, Nov. 20, 1947. 
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Catholics of the “Left” and “Right” 


By THE EpIitror 





Reprinted from THe Recorp* 


N MARCH 14, in the first issue 

of the “new” Record, we pre- 
sented a brief review of our editorial 
policy. It included the following re- 
marks: 

In the Catholic Press there are a 
“right” and a “left” just as there are 
in most other things. We are not alto- 
gether sure how we should be classified. 
... It is our own guess that on most 
issues we usually land somewhat to the 
left of center, and probably will con- 
tinue to do so. 


As far as we were concerned, this 
remark concerning “right” and “left” 
was nothing more than a rather 
casual, off-the-cuff reference to what 
we thought was a fairly obvious 
situation. It was in no way intended 
as the announcement of a new or 
startling policy. 

It appears, however, that we were 
somewhat too casual about the whole 
matter. Judging from several letters 
and comments that have reached us, 
we evidently have “left” ourselves 
open to serious misinterpretation. 
Evidently some of our readers feel 
very strongly that there is no per- 
missible sense in which the term 
“left” should be applied to the edi- 
torial policy of a Catholic paper. 


* 433 S. Fifth St., Louisville 2, Ky., May 9, 1952. 
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We naturally regret the misunder- 
standing. At the same time we are 
rather glad that the point has been 
raised, since it gives us an oppor- 
tunity to discuss in more detail a 
problem of major importance to 
Catholics in the United States today. 

First of all, it is necessary to reach 
some agreement on a definition of 
terms. “Right” and “left” are ob- 
viously not what the logicians call 
“univocal” terms, that is, they do not 
always have exactly the same mean- 
ing in the various contexts in which 
they are used. 

The term “left,” for example, as 
applied to the editorial policy of a 
Catholic newspaper may have a quite 
different meaning than is conveyed 
when it is used to describe a con- 
temporary political or economic 
theory. 

A position which is considered 
“left” within the context of Catholic 
thought may very possibly be re- 
garded as an extreme “right” posi- 
tion within other groups or systems 
of thought. Or again, a “left” posi- 
tion of fifty years ago may have be- 
come a rather extreme “right” posi- 
tion today. 
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There is, however, a certain simi- 
larity in the various meanings of the 
terms “right” and “left” which jus- 
tifies their use. To express it tech- 
nically, in the language of the logi- 
cian again, they are “analogous” 
terms. This can be taken to mean 
here that the terms are used in a 
relative sense. 

The “left” wing of the Republican 
party, for example, has a relation to 
the common core of principles held 
by all Republicans, which is generally 
parallel to the relation which the 
“left” wing of the Democratic party 
holds relative to the commonly 
shared principles of all Democrats. 
This does not at all mean that “left” 
wing Democrats and “left” wing Re- 
publicans hold exactly the same ideas. 

Within any group or school of 
. , thought there is usually a commonly 
held body of basic principles which 
gives the group or school its identity 
and unity. When it comes to the ap- 
plication of these principles in a 
practical manner, or to the question 
of the relative emphasis which is to 
be given to a certain aspect of the 
principles, there is created a situation 
where men sharing the same common 
principles may find themselves with 
very sharp differences of opinion. 


A SHORTHAND DEVICE 


As a sort of convenient shorthand 
device for classifying these secondary 
differences in application and em- 
phasis within groups sharing certain 
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common basic principles, the terms 
“right” and “left” have come into 
nearly universal use in recent years. 

Within any given group, the 
“right” is ordinarily taken to mean 
the conservative, strictly traditional 
element dedicated chiefly to preserv- 
ing the status quo. This element gen- 
erally tends to a strongly defensive 
attitude and to be little inclined to 
self-criticism. It regards itself as the 
great carrier of orthodoxy, while its 
opponents usually reproach it with 
being “reactionary.” 

On the other hand, the “left” wing 
element usually likes to describe it- 
self as “progressive” and “liberal,” 
while its opponents often charge it 
with being radical and revolutionary. 
This element, while insisting it is as 
fully devoted to the basic principles 
of the group as are the members of 
the “right” wing, stresses the neces- 
sity of new applications, new em- 
phasis and non-essential changes 
which will keep the basic principles 
in close contact with the vital reali- 
ties of new and changing conditions. 

Within most groups, both the 
“right” and the “left” have an im- 
portant, indispensable role to play. 
Any organization or school of thought 
is confronted with a two-fold task, 
the one of conservation, the other of 
progress. 

Without the influence of the 
“right,” the group might be in serious 
danger of compromising a funds 
mental principle; without the “left,” 
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the group runs the risk of becoming 
static, inert and outmoded with pass- 
ing times and new developments in 
the areas relative to its interests. 

Now in what sense can this gen- 
eral theory of “right” and “left” be 
applied to the editorial policy of a 
Catholic newspaper, or, for that mat- 
ter, to the thinking of individual 
Catholics? 

Among Catholics there obviously 
can be no question of difference upon 
fundamental principles of faith and 
morals. These principles are derived 
from Divine Revelation and the in- 
fallible teaching of a divinely founded 
and guided Church. 


PROBLEM OF APPLICATION 


When we turn to the problem of 
the application of these principles to 
a complex of particular, concrete cir- 
cumstances, or when we consider the 
question of the relative amount of 
emphasis which is placed upon a par- 
ticular teaching of the Church at one 
time or other, there are many occa- 
sions for accidental differences of 
opinion among people who are 
equally devoted to the principles 
themselves. 

Under the pressure of historical 
circumstances, too involved to review 
here, there has emerged among 
Catholics a rather large number of 
opinions and points of view which 
can be grouped according to the 
“right” and “left” classification. The 
following necessarily oversimplified 
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examples may serve as illustrations. 

The Catholic “right” often tends 
to identify itself with the status quo. 
It usually is sympathetic towards re- 
taining in unchanged form the eco- 
nomic and political institutions under 
which the Church has operated in the 
past. It is suspicious of what appears 
novel or “radical” because it fears 
that too much concern with new ap- 
plications may threaten the purity of 
fundamental rights and truth. 

It is quick to defend anything or 
anybody associated in any way with 
the Church. It is not eager to em- 
phasize the distinctions between the 
accidental and the essential, the 
changeable and the unchangeable, 
the divine and the human, in Catho- 
lic life and practice. 

The Catholic “left,” while yielding 
nothing to the “right” in its devo- 
tion to essentials, tends to feature the 
“reforming” character of Christ’s 
teaching. 

It is usually insistent upon pre- 
venting an identification of the 
Church with any particular social or 
political institution. Making the 
necessary distinctions between the ac- 
cidental and the essential, it has no 
hesitancy in indulging in self-criti- 
cism. 

From these generalizations, the 
strength, as well as the potential dan- 
gers, in the philosophy of the Catholic 
“right” and “left” will be apparent. 

Descending to greater detail, there 
are a number of rather easily identi- 
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fiable questions concerning which the 
lines of “right” and “left” are ap- 
plicable in our country today. 


SomME EXAMPLES 


Catholics on the “right,” for ex- 
ample, usually have more to say 
about the rights of private property 
than they do about the obligations of 
private property. They call particular 
attention to the necessity of caution 
and prudence in solving the problems 
of racial and social justice. 

They are much more conscious of 
the threats to the Christian and demo- 
cratic way of life offered by Com- 
munism than they are of the dangers 
to this same way of life offered by 
an ill-advised curtailment of civil 
rights. They usually consider it neces- 
sary to defend as best they can the 
head of a Catholic nation, such as 
Franco, since they feel there is some 
degree of identification between him 
and the Church. 

American Catholics who incline to 
the “left” of center can usually be 
identified according to the shifting of 
the emphasis described in the above 
examples. 

Needless to say, this matter of 
“right” and “left” does not fit into 
any simple black-and-white pattern. 
There are as many shades of em- 
phasis as there are newspapers or 
people. Often a newspaper or indi- 
vidual will appear to favor the “left” 
on one problem and the “right” on 
the other. 
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Our observation that we ourselves 
usually land somewhat “left” of cen- 
ter reflects our conviction that at the 
present time the applications of the 
Church’s teachings which are most 
needed are those which stem from 
the dynamic, reforming aspects of 
these teachings. 


For INSTANCE 


We believe that everyone knows 
the Church is against Communism; 
we are not at all sure that there is a 
sufficient understanding of the 
Church’s teaching on civil rights. 

There is little need to proclaim 
that the Church is not promoting so- 
cial upheaval; there is an almost in- 


expressibly great need to make clear | 


to everyone that the present prac- 
tices of racial and social injustice are 
completely incompatible with Catho- 
lic teaching. 

Practically every informed person 
knows that the Church claims to be 
infallible in matters of faith and 
morals; too few people are aware 
that the political systems of Catholic 
countries, or the actions of prom- 
inent Catholic statesmen and leaders, 
need not in the least be considered 
and defended as applications of 
Catholic truth. 

Space does not permit prolonging 
the discussion further. We should 
like to end it by recalling the ob- 
servation of Chesterton that “a 
heresy is a truth which has gone mad 
through loneliness.” 
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The obligation of a Catholic news- 
paper, as well as that of the individual 
Catholic, is to make a sincere effort 
to bring the entire range of Catholic 
truth and principles to bear upon a 
particular problem, and not to em- 
phasize only that portion of the truth 
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which happens to serve one’s own 
personal interests or preference. 

In the great dictum of St. Augus- 
tine, the members of Christ’s Church 
must have “in things essential, unity; 
in things non-essential, liberty; in all 
things, charity.” 








Secularism 


Secularism is a sin of society, a corporate offense of nations. It is the absence 
of a publicly professed allegiance to God. It involves a divorce of the practices 
of nations from the laws of God. It is the omission of references to God in public 
documents. It is reticence concerning Him in treaties between governments. It 
tends to separate moral considerations from business methods. It is the expul- 
sion of ethical principles from professional procedures. It is in general the sub- 
stitution of practices for principles. To reduce the thing to very fine focus, it is 
the man who in private always blesses himself before meals but would rather die 
than be seen doing so before eating in public—CatuHo ic Star Heratp, Camden, 
N. J., Aug. 15, 1952. 


Public Education 


Intelligent and fair-minded citizens realize that private and public schools are 
not competitors; that Catholics in no way oppose or much less attack the public 
schools; too many Catholic children attend them to make that even possible. 
While Catholics believe that juvenile delinquency can and should be diminished 
by sound training in the theory and practice of religion, they realize that vast 
numbers of other American citizens do not look at the matter in this light. Those 
who do not believe in religious training for children have equal rights before the 
law with Catholics and others who do. But why create these artificial barriers? 
Why this constant prating about attacks upon public education which for the 
greater part exist only in the minds of those who formulate these charges?— 
THe CatHouic SENTINEL, Portland, Ore., Aug. 7, 1952. 





—— human generation seems to 
live under the delusion that the 
preceding ones were distinctly better, 
more honest and more virtuous. Now 
I would not maintain that all hu- 
man generations are equally good or 
equally bad; my only point is that, 
in former times, it was all a question 
of degree. Just as we can distinguish 
good and bad moments in the lives 
of individuals, so can we discern in 
the history of Rome, of England or 
of France, periods during which the 
bonds of morality seemed to get 
somewhat loose, and other periods 
‘during which these very same bonds 
appeared to tighten again. 

Let us remember, for instance, the 
Puritan civilization of 17th century 
New England, with the violent reac- 
tion it provoked in American litera- 
ture. Or let us compare pre-Victorian 
England to both Victorian England 
and post-Victorian England. Here we 
can observe, under a very concrete 
form, these alternations of moral 
rigidity and of moral looseness which 
follow each other, at least in some 
countries, with the regularity of a 
historical law. 


Breakdown of Morals 


and Christian Education 
ETIENNE GILSON 


These excerpts from a lecture delivered at St. Michael’s College, Toronto 
University, are reprinted from the ENsicn* 


What is happening today is some- 
thing quite different. The very start- 
ing point of my remarks is not the 
breaking down of the mores, that is 
to say, of moral behavior, but the 
breakdown of morality itself. The 
very idea that there is an objective 
distinction between good and evil, 
and that man, by consulting his rea- 
son, can tell with certitude what is 
right and what is wrong, is today 


publicly discussed, subjected to a- 


sharp critique and, as often as not, 
rejected as wholly deprived of ra- 
tional justification. 

This is something entirely differ- 
ent from, and much more serious 
than, any temporary relaxation or 
loosening of moral laws themselves. 
This is the denial of the very exist- 
ence of such laws. The real trouble 
with our times is not the multiplica- 
tion of sinners, it is the disappear- 
ance of sin. 

There are reasons for this tremen- 
dous change in attitude. First of all, 
one must cite the openly-stated denial 
that there is a God—the decision, 
made by certain men, and even by 
certain States, to proclaim the non- 


* 464 St. Francis Xavier St., Montreal, P.Q., Canada, March 15 and 22, 1952. 
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existence of God as a scientifically 
established dogma, and not only to 
profess it, but to teach it in the 
schools, in colleges and in univer- 
sities. 

Nor it this all. For indeed, if it 
is true that there is no God, then 
the whole of human life, both private 
and public, has to be reorganized on 
the basis of this new truth. For cen- 
turies and centuries, men have been 
taught to believe that there is a God, 
and even today, millions of them still 
believe that there is one. But as 
Nietzsche said, this is simply because 
they do not know that “God is dead.” 
They do not know it yet, but, sooner 
or later, they will become aware of 
the fact, and there even are signs 
that the day when all men will have 
reached its awareness is rapidly grow- 
ing near. In other words, for the 
first time since the beginning of the 
world, mankind is approaching the 
day when it will have to live alone, 
left to its own decisions and to its 
own resources, without the guidance 
of God and, consequently, of any 
religion. 


This is the most tremendous revo- 
lution that ever took place in world 
history. At the very beginning, those 
who envisaged a godless society ex- 
perienced a feeling of liberation. At 
last, man was going to be free. Yet, 
the most tragic prophet of this era, 
the German philosopher, Nietzsche, 
had been fully aware of the fact 
that, when man should at last be 
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liberated from the authority of God, 
he would find himself face to face 
with the entirely new task of creating 
his own moral values, that is, of de- 
termining what should henceforth be 
considered as right or wrong, good 
or evil. 


For indeed, if there is no God, who 
but man himself can teach man the 
distinction between what is right and 
what is wrong? This is perfectly 
logical. 


No Morat Cope 


However, there is still one more 
question to be answered. What do 
we mean by man? Man in general 
does not exist; there are individual 
men only, and who among them will 
have authority to teach the distinc- 
tion between good and evil? Thus 
far, no one. And this is what I call 
the true breakdown of morals, not 
indeed the all too-frequent breaking 
of the moral code, but the new fact 
that today there is no moral code 
to break. 


To this, it will perhaps be objected 
that the societies we live in are ac- 
tually rather keen on distinguishing 
between good and evil. Have we 
not our laws, our police regulations? 
Yes, but (and here is the point) what 
have these laws to do with morality? 
There are laws which forbid acts 
which, morally speaking, are irre- 
prehensible. Such laws, as_ laws, 
should be obeyed. But the fact that 
it is always bad to break the law 
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does not at all mean that what the 
law forbids is in itself a violation of 
God’s law. 

I understand that, in Toronto, it is 
against the law to take a bottle of 
beer to a friend’s house. All right, 
then we will not do it. But this does 
not mean that carrying a bottle of 
beer to a friend’s house is in itself a 
sin. 

Robbing and killing are different 
cases. These acts are likewise forbid- 
den by the laws of the State and 
by those of traditional morality; 
but why are they forbidden by 
the laws of the State? Simply 
because citizens want to make reason- 
ably sure that their property and 
their lives will be respected. If a rob- 
ber were to ask his judge: “After all, 
what is wrong with stealing?” All 
that the judge could reply is: “What 
is wrong with it is that it is forbidden 
by the law.” The fact that it is a com- 
mandment of the Lord is irrelevant to 
the point of view of the judge qua 
judge. The proof of this is that should 
the robber object on the ground that 
he does not believe in God, the judge 
would have to reply that, from the 
point of view of the law, this makes 
no difference. 


In our western countries polygamy 
is still a crime, except, of course, 
under the form of divorce. We may 
have as many wives as we please, but 
successively, not two at a time. Why 
is divorce legal and bigamy crimi- 
nal? No judge is supposed to worry 
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about this. Likewise, when Stat 
propaganda tries to discourage peo. 
ple from murdering one another, th 
best it can say is that “Crime does no 
pay.” Even this is not so sure, by 
let us suppose that it is true. Are we 
to say that if crime did pay, it would 
be all right to kill? This would k 
the perfect justification for the would. 
be murderer who thinks that he can 
kill and get away with it. 


Besides, let us entertain no ill. 
sion about this: “Thou shalt not kill’ 
is far from being a universally recog. 
nized precept, much less an unassail 
able moral law. In Sweden, wher 
abortion is supervised by the State, it 
has become legal to kill, and just a, 
in this case, unwanted babies ar 
legally eliminated, so there are many 
people, in so-called civilized cow- 
tries, who are beginning to wonder if 
incurables should not be quickly dis 
posed of. Euthanasia is a pleasant 
sounding word, but after all, merc 
killing is still killing. How long wil 
law still protect us against this char: 
table eagerness to relieve us of th 
burden of life? Nobody knows; itis 
all a matter of custom. As soon # 
there is a majority in favor of merc 
killing, the liberal State will legal. 
ize it. 


Obviously, even when they stant 
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on the side of morality, the laws o 
the State cannot do much more that 
take morality for granted. States are 


not morally responsible for the moral 


justification of morality. 
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Link WITH SCHOOLS 


All our modern teaching institu- 
tions have been created by the Catho- 
lic Church, not by the State. The uni- 
yersities date from the early 13th 
century, and high schools are an in- 
vention of the Jesuits, who organized 
the first one in the 16th century. Pri- 
mary schools began to take shape in 
the 17th century when St. John Bap- 
tist de la Salle organized a teaching 
order specially destined to fight il- 


‘| literacy in the mass of the population. 


When we speak of “Separate 
Schools,” let us not imagine that the 
Catholic schools once separated them- 
slves from State-operated schools. 
The real “Separate” schools are those 
which the State separated from both 
the Church and God, when, at the 
time of the French Revolution, it de- 
cided to open schools of its own. 

This was not an easy thing to do 
but there was no evident reason why 
it should not be done. In fact, the 
State has a duty to make sure that 
all its future citizens receive a proper 
education. Since it is the proper busi- 
ness of the State to provide for the 
temporal welfare of its citizens, no- 
body can say that it is not minding 
its own business when it organizes 
a public-school system and makes 
sure that the largest possible number 
of children receive the most complete 









instruction possible. 

This the modern State has done in 
many different countries, and its 
teachers have done it well, but there 
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was a difficulty hidden in the very 
nature of its undertaking. The Church 
had never aimed to teach for the sake 
of teaching. The true aim of the 
Church has always been to educate, 
and, more precisely, to educate men 
in view of their eternal salvation. In 
short, the teaching work of the 
Church has always been subservient 
to a higher aim, namely, Christian 
education. 


Even in countries where they did 
not openly fight religion, public 
schools did little or nothing to keep 
it alive. These non-Christian schools 
prepared new generations of citizens 
to whom religion appeared as a sort 
of additional teaching, if not useless, 
at least unnecessary, as could be seen 
from the fact that the State itself was 
not including it in its own program 
of education. 

It is in homes and in schools that 
children are educated according to 
the principles of religion. After de- 
ciding that religion should be kept 
out of its schools, the State has now 
to deal with new generations of par- 
ents who cannot educate because they 
themselves have lost the awareness 
of the religious foundations upon 
which their own education had been 
built. The bare fact is that, even 
where it survives, home education is 
no longer able to withstand alone the 
tremendous demoralizing pressure to 
which our children are now being 
submitted. 


Many parents who clearly realize 
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this peril desire the help of a truly 
Christian school in the task of edu- 
cating their children, but the liberal 
State declares itself religiously neu- 
tral and, the better to express its neu- 
trality, it relegates religion to 
churches and practically excludes it 
from its schools, After a hundred 
years or so of what can be called, at 
best, religious indifference in State 
institutions of learning, we should 
not be too surprised to find the re- 
ligious capital of the nations pretty 
well exhausted. And even this would 
be none of our business if, at least 
in the Western Hemisphere, the vari- 
ous States themselves were not be- 
ginning to worry about the situation. 


And not without good reason! 
States are beginning to realize that 
they are not equipped to provide 
themselves with the kind of citizens 
. they need. Modern States took up 
education in order to make sure that 
they be served, but they are now real- 
izing that, because they cannot edu- 
cate, the kind of teaching they give is 
for them no guarantee that they will 
be served well. 


THE TOTALITARIAN STATE AND THE 
LIBERAL STATE 


Confronted with this entirely new 
problem, modern States have imag- 
ined two possible solutions: that of 
the totalitarian State and that of the 
liberal State. Let us examine them 
separately. 


The totalitarian solution 


is the 
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natural and logical outcome of the 
move by which modern societies have 
made education subservient to their 
own temporal ends. To the full ex. 
tent that it educates, the State edu. 
cates in view of itself. What, from 
the very beginning, had prompted the 
desire for a secularized education 
now shines forth with the unmistak. 
able necessity of a principle. The only 
conceivable end of State-managed 
education is the State itself. To put 
it bluntly, the only reason why a 
State may not want children to be 
educated in view of God is that it 
wants them educated in view of it- 
self. Totalitarian education does 
nothing more than go the whole way 


along the same line. The result is 


what we know; political, economic 
intellectual and spiritual slavery. 


Our own liberal States, on the one 
hand, refuse to mistake themselves 
for the God of their citizens; yet on 
the other hand, while professing that 
they are not the ultimate end of man, 
they refuse to say what the ultimate 
end actually is. In other words, while 
acknowledging the fact that the tem- 
poral welfare of the State presupposes 
the recognition, by its citizens, of 
an order of ends and means set above 
the State, our liberal societies persist 
in considering as “separate” the only 
schools which can provide them with 
the very type of citizens they need, 
namely, Christian schools. 


This is not even a half-way house; 
it is sheer nonsense. Concerning the 
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ultimate end of man, the laws of 
moral conduct, the reasons why there 
is good and evil, or why there are 
virtues and vices, the liberal State, 
taken precisely qua liberal, knows ab- 
solutely nothing. In matters of edu- 
cation properly speaking, the liberal 
State is strictly incompetent, not in- 
deed in spite of the fact that it is 
liberal, but because of it. Of all the 
types of political society, the liberal 
State is the one least qualified to 
beget the spiritual forces which alone 
can keep it alive. 

If we do not care to awaken some 
morning on the wrong side of the 
Iron Curtain, then we ought all to be 
interested in not letting the liberal 
State believe that it can indefinitely 
persist in educating children in view 
of nothing. Either the liberal State 
will recognize that there is no educa- 
tion without religion, or it will cease 
to be liberal by turning itself into a 
god, and civil service into a religious 
service. Our only choice is not be- 
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tween religion and no religion, but 
between true religion and false reli- 
gion. 

To sum up, the breakdown of mor- 
als is a matter of life and death for 
the liberal State. After heedlessly 
squandering the Christian heritage 
on which it has lived so long a time, 
the day is now come wher it has to 
make a choice: either to draw openly 
from all the sources of religious life 
and thus to survive, or else let them 
dry up and thus itself to perish. 

If it wants to have morally-minded 
citizens in peacetime and resolute 
soldiers in wartime, the State must let 
its members have something to live 
by, and, if necessary, to live for. 
Since it itself recognizes that it is 
neither the Way, nor the Truth, nor 
the Life, the very least that the lib- 
eral State can do is not to shut its fu- 
ture citizens from Him Who is the 
Way, the Truth and the Life. In short, 
it has no other choice than to let them 
have a truly Christian education. 
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Empty Slogan 

Free enterprise in the traditional sense of the term is a more or less empty 
slogan. Ditto for Socialism. More people everywhere—including many who con- 
tinue to call themselves free enterprisers or Socialists—are groping their way, 
however uncertainly, toward the position of the Church. This position was de- 
scribed just a few weeks ago by Pius XII as one that is “midway between the 
errors of liberalism and statism.”—Rev. George G. Higgins in THE West Vir- 
cinia REGISTER, Aug. 15, 1952. 















669 OVE is in the air today,” runs 

a song of perennial popularity. 
It might be paraphrased to run, 
“Psychoanalysis and psychiatry are in 
the air today.” No longer are they 
the exclusive province of the esoteric 
rich, drawing their patients from 
Park Avenue. They are interesting to 
the inhabitants of Sauk Center, and 
their techniques, spread on the pages 
of Sunday supplements, are being 
gossiped about in every home. Their 
findings supply material for plots in 
novels, short stories and for dramas 
made into movies and broadcast over 
the air. 

Since more than half the sickness 
today is recognized as chiefly mental, 
the science of mental hygiene is loom- 
ing up large in modern life. The 
multiplying of tensions from the in- 
creasing complexity of congested ur- 
ban life, the growth of fears and 
phobias from world wars and the 
dreads of still more terrible conflicts 
are causing millions to flock to medi- 
cal offices of various kinds to seek 
relief. Psychasthenia is the prevailing 
malaise of our day. Mankind stands 
in desperate need of whatever help 
mental hygiene can provide. 


Psychoanalysis and Confession 
Rev. Joun A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


Reprinted from St. JosepH Macazine* 


*St. Benedict, Oregon, July, 1952 
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Scientific research in this important], 
field has thrown new light upon the] ; 
a W 
origin of many of the fears, phobias 
and dreads, upon the neuroses and 
the psychoses which afflict people to. 
day. Like leeches, they fasten them. 
selves upon us, sucking our courage 
and vigor and crippling us with name |"? 
less fears, The battle against thes 
maladies has brought forth new tech. |° 
niques and new methods of treatment 
which have achieved some valuable 
results. Society owes a great debt to h 
the pioneers who blazed new trail 
in this delicate and difficult field. 
Psychoanalysis is the newest branch }' 
or division of psychiatry. It is also 
the one which is the most misunder- 
stood. It stems largely from the writ 
ings of Sigmund Freud, an Austrian 
neurologist, who is generally regarded 
as its founder. Before presenting in 
detail the historic case from which 
the new science developed, let us 
say a brief word about Freud, who 
has long been a subject of discussion 
and controversy among workers in 
this field. 
Born in 1859 in Freiberg, Moravia, 
of Jewish parents, Freud studied 
medicine at the University of Vienna 
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md received his M.D. in 1881. He 
gan in 1883 as a Privatdocent and 
dudied in Paris under Charcot from 
1885 to 1886. From 1902 to 1938 
ie was professor of neuropathology 
ithe University of Vienna. In 1938 
jewas forced to leave Vienna by the 
\azi regime and went to London, 
yhere he lived until his death in 1939. 


Freud worked with Dr. Breuer on 

the treatment of hysteria by hypnosis. 
later he developed with Dr. Breuer 
amethod of treatment in which he 
replaced hypnosis by the free asso- 
cation of ideas, or the calling up 
of one idea by another previously 
linked to it. This method became the 
basis of his psychoanalysis. Freud 
held that a complex of repressed and 
forgotten impressions underlies all 
anormal states such as_ hysteria, 
and that the mere disclosure of these 
impressions often effects a cure. 


He considered infantile mental 
processes to be of particular impor- 
lance in later development. He de- 
veloped a theory that dreams are an 
unconscious representation of sup- 
pressed desires, especially those of a 
sexual nature. Freud wrote numerous 
works on psychoanalysis and oc- 
casionally entered the fields of philos- 
ophy and religion. Many authorities 
think that he overstressed the role 
of sex and minimized the role and 
power of other drives. But such differ- 
ences, radical and profound though 
they may be, should not obscure our 
vision nor dim our appreciation of 
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the many fresh and brilliant insights 
which he brought to the understand- 
ing of the forces moving in the sub- 
conscious areas of our mental life 
and exercising their pull upon us. 


The fact that Freud and some of 
his disciples present the phenomena 
of our instinctive and emotional life 
against a backdrop of crude material- 
ism, in which spiritual and religious 
values are conspicuously absent, has 
tended to discredit the whole science 
of psychoanalysis in the eyes of many 
religious people. They think of it as 
a ritualistic abracadabra of paganism, 
a psychic regurgitation of all one’s 
sex experiences and memories to 
satisfy the curiosity of the psycho- 
analyst and especially to fatten his 
pocketbook. It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the facts of our 
mental life and the unwarranted 
philosophical and religious inferences 
which some writers have drawn... . 


ORIGIN OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Psychoanalysis seeks to relieve ten- 
sions, to dissolve complexes, to re- 
lease strangulated emotions and thus 
to restore mental calm. We can prob- 
ably enable a reader to secure the 
best insight into the nature of this 
new science by showing how it arose. 
Psychoanalysis had its origin in the 
discovery of the therapeutic effects 
of confessing or revealing the secret 
causes of inner discords to a sympa- 
thetic auditor or father confessor. 


In 1880 a young woman, Anna O., 
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aged twenty-one, came into the office 
of her family physician, Dr. Joseph 
Breuer of Vienna. She was an intelli- 
gent and refined young woman suffer- 
ing from a severe case of hysteria. 
Though a man of great learning, 
recognized in Europe for his scien- 
tific attainments, Dr. Breuer found 
the case an exceedingly difficult one. 
His patient suffered a paralysis of the 
right arm, disturbance of eye-move- 
ments, a loss of the power to drink, 
almost complete aphasia, and states 
of “absence.” 


Briefly, Anna’s story was this: She 
had been in almost constant attend- 
ance at the bedside of her father dur- 
ing a long illness which proved fatal. 
While waiting one night for the 
surgeon who was coming from Vienna 
to operate on her father, she fell 
asleep, exhausted, with her arm hang- 
_ ing over the back of her chair. When 
she awoke, the arm had become numb. 
Paralysis set in. 


Her visual disturbances were traced 
to a painful experience in which a 
strong emotion was repressed. With 
tears in her eyes she was sitting at 
the bedside of her dying father when 
suddenly he asked what the time was. 
Trying to suppress the tears which 
blinded her and to conceal them, she 
raised her watch very close to her 
eyes, so that the dial seemed very 
large and distorted. The resultant 
symptoms were an abnormal enlarge- 
ment of the objects she saw and severe 
strabismus. 
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After diagnosing the case as hy: 
teria, Dr. Breuer tried to remoy 
the symptoms through hypnotism, but 
with no success. Treatments by som 
of the most prominent neurologists 
in Europe brought no better result 
and the patient returned to Dr. Breuer, 
Noting that the patient in her states 
of “absence” mumbled strange words, 
Dr. Breuer hypnotized her and had 
her repeat those words many times, 
causing her to reproduce for him the 
fancies which dominated her mind 
in her “absence.” After relating those 
fancies, she would be restored for 
several hours to a normal condition, 


THE TALKING CURE 


One day she said to him: “Dr. 
Breuer, if you would only let me talk 
to you and if I could tell you how 
my difficulties started, I think we 
could do something.” The doctor was 
sympathetic and encouraged her to 
talk freely, unbosoming herself of her 
inner discords. They commonly had 
as their starting point the situation 


of a young girl confined to the sick | 


bed of her father. She narrated not 
only the circumstances leading up 
to the various paralyses she suffered, 
but gave him an intimate account of 
her life, revealing her secret dreams, 
her frustrations, her repressions. She 
went into matters which a doctor 
would not generally think of listening 
to. After each such visit, wherein she 
simply talked freely, she manifested 
an appreciable improvement. 
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As Dr. Breuer pondered the signifi- 
cance of this case, he found himself 
asking repeatedly: Why should this 
woman be getting well by merely talk- 
ing? Gradually he became convinced 
of one fundamental principle, namely, 
the importance of getting the pa- 
tient to go back to the origin of the 
symptom and to relive the experience 
with the proper emotional expres- 
sion. For the strangulated emotion 
would thus be released and the symp- 
tom would disappear. This consti- 
tutes the basic principle underlying 
psychoanalysis as well as that part 
of psychiatry which deals with the 
removal of phobias, complexes, tics 
and other forms of Lebenswunde. 

Applying this principle to the case 
already cited, Dr. Breuer found that 
Anna’s inability to drink vanished 
entirely and without recurrence after 
the incident connected with its origin 
had been told in detail and with a 
great deal of emotion. Thus Anna 
related that as a little girl she had 
an English governess whom she 


| greatly disliked. The governess had a 


little dog which Anna abhorred. One 
day she saw the governess permitting 
the dog to drink out of a glass. The 
sight aroused in her an intense dis- 
gust which she repressed out of con- 
ventional respect for the governess. 
After giving complete expression to 
her disgust at the dog’s action, the 
patient was relieved of that phobia 
and was able to drink from a glass 
without disturbance. 
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The paralysis of her arm was traced 
to an emotional experience she suf- 
fered when she dreamed that she 
saw a black snake coming out of the 
wall and creeping toward the bed. 
She endeavored to frighten the snake 
away by a motion of her right arm, 
only to discover that the arm had 
“gone to sleep” and that she could 
not move it. Looking at the fingers 
of her right hand she perceived them 
transformed into little snakes. Terri- 
fied at the combination of the dream 
and the anesthesia of her arm, she 
tried to pray but was able to mutter 
only an English prayer in the form of 
a nursery rhyme, presumably taught 
to her by her governess. She was un- 
able to speak or to understand her 
native tongue, which was German. 
Out of this momentary limitation, 
her hysterical self elaborated the con- 
viction that she could speak only Eng- 
lish—an impairment which continued 
for one and a half years. 

It was only by having her recall 
the scene repeatedly, and by explain- 
ing to her the sources of these im- 
pairments that Anna regained her 
native German and the use of her 
right arm. The impairment of her 
right arm illustrates how a momen- 
tary incapacity was accepted as real, 
and while there was no organic im- 
pairment, she was nevertheless unable 
to move it. What a constricted circu- 
lation started was fixed by her emo- 
tional excitement. Such is the mecha- 
nism of hysteria which converts a 
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psychic idea into a bodily symptom. 


As a consequence of the success 
which crowned his treatment of Anna, 
Dr. Breuer developed a technique of 
relief for psychogenic maladies by 
the “talking cure” of explanation, a 
variety of catharsis. The “cathartic 
method” calls for the individual to 
unburden himself with complete can- 
dor, to expose foci of infection buried 
in repressed memories and strangu- 
lated emotions, and effects a form 
of psychic house-cleaning. It reflects 
the conviction that every hysterical 
symptom embodies some mental or 
emotional disturbance in the patient’s 
past which needs to be rationalized 
and liberated from its prison in the 
subconscious. These experiences were 
of a disagreeable nature and were 
never properly reacted to. Dr. 
Breuer’s idea was that if the patient 
_ could be prompted to recall the un- 
pleasant situation and live it over 
again, he would thus release the 
strangulated emotion and the hys- 
terical symptom would disappear. 


Dr. Sigmund Freud developed the 
cathartic method of his older asso- 
ciate, Dr. Breuer, and has applied it 
so universally to the treatment of 
cases of mental pathology that the 
method is now usually associated with 
his name. Convinced that all phobias, 
tics, spasms, rituals, pseudo-paralyses 
and selective anesthesias are situation- 
scars which demand that their psychic 
origin be probed, Freud said: “Let 
us trace the hysterical vagaries to 
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their source in personal, intimate 
emotionalized situations, and these in 
turn to whatever motivations may lie 


behind them.” 


THREE PRINCIPLES 


Freud then set forth the three prin- 
ciples underlying the use of the 
cathartic method. First, the symptoms 
are not haphazard or meaningless, 
but have a psychic cause. Second, the 
origin of the symptoms is hidden 
from the patient and operates under- 
ground—in the cellar of the subcon- 
scious. Third, the reason for the 
suppression is that the memories were 


disagreeable, or at least heavily 
charged with conflicting emotion 
which worked havoc with normal. 


peace of mind. 


The successful results achieved by 
the cathartic method furnished ad- 
ditional clues to an understanding of 
the causes of the snarls and twists 
projecting themselves into the emo- 
tional and mental life of the individ- 
ual when the memory of the circum- 
stances leading to their formation 
had faded or was buried deep in the 
subconscious. As Joseph Jastrow ob- 
serves: 

Hypnosis had shown that the strangle- 
hold of these hysterical and related 
impairments and distresses could be re- 
leased by disengaging the subconscious 
tentacles. The procedure of hypnosis 
was uncertain and limited the relation 
of physician and patient. Breuer and 
Freud sought and found the effective 
release of subconscious secrets by in- 
ducing their patients to assume a pas- 
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sive attitude and talk about themselves 
freely and intimately; this was the talk- 
ing cure of chimney sweeping, or psy- 
chic house-cleaning or catharsis. This 
discovery, that symptoms could be 
banished by giving free vocal play to 
the affect, came upon them with the 
greatest surprise. It raises an impor- 
tant question for later consideration: 
why consciousness cures, why talking 
things out helps, why confession is good 
for the soul. 

It is to be noted that the cathartic 
method is effective in the treatment 
not only of pseudo-paralyses, depriva- 
tions of function, hysterical impair- 
ment of sense or limb, but also of 
compulsion neuroses—intrusive bits 
of behavior, tics and habit-spasms, 
curious rituals, wayward impulses or 
obsessive thoughts which play havoc 
with the individual’s behavior prob- 
lems and his peace of mind. Under 
this general head would come like- 
wise the anxiety neuroses, constant 
disturbing fears and doubts and hesi- 
tations, feeling of restlessness and 
frustration, marked ennui, losses of 
zest, exhaustion states and panicky 
attitudes which project themselves at 
times in pronounced bodily symp- 
toms. 


All these interfere with the main- 
tenance of a serene outlook, with 
normal absorption in one’s work and 
throw one out of adjustment to the 
tasks of daily life. Neuroses such as 
these twist the cogs in the wheels of 
life and throw them out of gear. If 
the complicated machinery of the 
psychosomatic personality is to func- 
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tion smoothly, these irritants, these 
foci of friction must be eliminated. 
Otherwise the abnormality becomes 
more pronounced and a_ psychic 
cripple results. 


In the cathartic method of dealing 
with such psychic irritants, there is 
perceptible, points out Jastrow, 


the first stage of the protracted con- 
fessional technique which today sup- 
ports the profession of psychoanalysts. 
This free-lance probing became in 
Freud’s hands a divining-rod, and even- 
tually uncovered the underground cur- 
rents that issued in nervous handicaps 
and the conflicts behind them—what 
by way of anticipation may at once be 
called the “complex.” Once discovered, 
its very acknowledgement, the recogni- 
tion of the need of its dissolution, its 
abreaction by such skill of persuasion 
and authority as the analyst possessed, 
determined the course of release, and 
paved the way for the patient’s readapta- 
tion to his circumstance and the attain- 
ment of normality—all this potentially 
for normal as well as neurotic case- 
histories. 


The motto which might well be 
carved over the door of every psy- 
choanalyst is: “All hope of reticence 
abandon, ye who enter here.” For 
unless the patient lays bare the secret 
causes of the disturbance, and nar- 
rates frankly the circumstances lead- 
ing to the complex, there can be no 
effective treatment, no release of the 
congested emotion. The discovery of 
the real cause of the psychosis, often 
buried deep in the subconscious 
memory, and its removal by skillful 
therapeutic treatment is as necessary 
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for mental health as the discovery of 
carcinoma and its eradication is for 
physical health. 


CONFESSION 


From what has been said it is evi- 
dent, first, that it was the unbosoming 
or confessing of certain unpleasant 
experiences in the past by his patient 
that revealed to Dr. Breuer the rich 
therapeutic effects of the cathartic 
method, the house-cleaning of the soul. 
Psychoanalysis may be said to be 
but the confessional technique devel- 
oped by the psychiatrist in the prob- 
ing of psychic disturbances and in 
effecting their removal. Secondly, it 
is evident that the ideal agency for 
obtaining such disclosures with com- 
plete candor is the confessional, in 
which the individual enjoys anonym- 
ity behind the opaque screen and is 
. conscious that even if his identity 
became known, his revelation is pro- 
tected by an inviolable secrecy. 


He knows that the confessor would 
gladly sacrifice his life rather than 
disclose one single word whispered 
in the confessional. Every human 
consideration calculated to prove 
helpful to the penitent in unbosoming 
himself of his troubles, sins and dis- 
turbances will be found in the regu- 
lations governing the administration 
of the sacrament of confession. 


In addition, there are spiritual con- 
siderations which no psychoanalyst 
can provide. There is the religious 
faith which reminds the penitent that 
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he is confessing to God, and that the 
confessor is acting merely as the 
human ambassador of the Most High, 
extending mercy and forgiveness in 
His name. He realizes that the con. 
cealment of a grievous misdeed would 
not only nullify the confession but 
would add to the penitent’s soul the 
guilt of sacrilege. 


The Rev. Dr. Harry E. Fosdick, 
pastor of the Riverside Baptist Church 
of New York, speaking before more 
than 1,000 ministers at the annual 
meeting of the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches, strongly 
urged the restoration of the confes- 
sional to Protestant churches. He 
said: 


We Protestants are losing more than 
we have any business to lose by not 
coming in closer contact with the in- 
dividual. When a Catholic would take 
his mental troubles to his priest, the 
Protestant would go to a psychoanalyst 
or like specialist, and the church would 
gain nothing in experience. . . . The 
confessional, which Protestantism 
throws out the door, is coming back 
through the window, in utterly new 
forms, to be sure, with new methods 
and with an entirely new intellectual 
explanation, appropriate to the Protes- 
tant churches but motivated by a real 
determination to help meet the inward 
problems of individuals. 

Clergymen are giving different 
names to this form of activity, such as 
“trouble clinics,” “personal conferences 
on spiritual problems,” “the Protestant 
confessional.” The name makes little 
difference. What does matter is the 
renewed awareness in the churches that 
they are in danger of surrendering to 
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the psychoanalyst that vast field of 
human needs where the confession of 
gn and spiritual misery is met with 
sympathetic and intelligent treatment. 
To be sure, a wise minister will work 
with a psychiatrist, not without one, but 
if the churches substitute any other 
kind of success for the successful 
handling of the spiritual aspects of 
individual problems, they will be va- 
cating their most obvious functions. 


HEALING INFLUENCE 


In recent years not only religious 
leaders but professional psychiatrists 
have come to recognize more clearly 
and with increasing appreciation the 
wholesome and healing influence 
which the confessional exercises upon 
the mental health of the hundreds of 
millions of people who find in it relief 
and encouragement. Thus such noted 
psychiatrists as Groves and Blanch- 
ard, in their recent volume, Mental 
Hygiene, pay the following high trib- 
ute to the therapeutic value of the 
confessional: 


The Roman Catholic Church’s provi- 
sion for oral confession to the priest 
has a moral and therapeutic value which 
Protestant churches generally lack. The 
psychiatrist is frequently called upon 
to act the role of priest, listening to 
revelations of guilt that the patient dare 
not share with any one except when 
protected by the confessional code of 
secrecy, and assuring the patient that 
the guilt need not longer be carried as 
a hidden burden. Protestantism needs 
to develop a better method of dealing 
with personal guilt than public con- 
fession of general sinfulness. There is 
a craving to particularize the guilt to 
get definitely rid of the burden, and this 
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impulse at present is adequately rec- 
ognized only by the Roman Catholic 
confession. 

While the mere disclosure of sin 
to a sympathetic friend has a thera- 
peutic value, confession in the Cath- 
olic Church has a far greater and 
more beneficial effect because it not 
only permits the confession of sins 
but gives to the penitent that which 
he craves above all else—the assur- 
ance of God’s pardon. It is this latter 
element which, far more than the 
former, restores peace and tranquil- 
lity to the troubled soul. Why should 
he worry, when because of his sor- 
row and purpose of amendment he 
has received through the ambassador 
of God the pardon of the Most High? 
There is a craving, it is true, to con- 
fess one’s guilt. But the far deeper 
and more insistent craving is for the 
remission of that guilt. 


This fact was recognized and 
frankly acknowledged by the late 
Shailer Matthews, Dean of the Divin- 
ity School at Chicago University. 
Referring to the movement among 
Protestants to restore the confessional, 
the Dean remarked to the writer: 


Protestants will derive some value 
from talking over their troubles and 
their sins with a minister in a trouble 
clinic or Protestant confessional. It is 
the relief which comes from sharing 
one’s troubles with another. But they 
will never derive the distinctive relief 
which the Catholic penitent secures, 
namely, the relief which comes only 
from the feeling that the sins are ac- 
tually forgiven and the guilt actually 
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removed. That flows from the Catholic 
doctrine concerning the power of the 
priest to forgive sins from the soul of 
a contrite penitent. 

Every confessor can recall numer- 
ous instances where the relief experi- 
enced by the penitent has been indeed 
remarkable. Penitents at times enter 
the confessional so visibly disturbed 
in mind that their voices quaver and 
break, sighs of anguish escape them, 
and tears even course down their 
faces. After their confession is com- 
pleted, and they receive the absolu- 
tion of God’s ambassador, and hear 
from him words of counsel and en- 
couragement to rise and strive again 
with renewed courage and faith in 
God’s abiding help, they leave the 
confessional enjoying a calmness, a 
peace of mind and a courage that 
seemingly transforms them into new 

men and new women. 


VISIBLE EFFECTS 


Familiar as such occurrences are 
to confessors and penitents, it is inter- 
esting to note that even psychiatrists 
have observed the visible effects of 
the confessional upon people tortured 
with the guilt of grievous sin. Thus 
Dr. John Rathbone Oliver, a noted 
psychiatrist, who was kneeling in a 
Catholic church on Saturday after- 
noon when confessions were being 
heard, narrates the following striking 
instance of such a transformation: 

A few weeks ago, I was kneeling at 


the back of such a church. In front of 
me there knelt a girl of perhaps 16 or 
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less. She was tense—tormented, ap- 
parently. She twisted about; she could 
not keep still. The glimpse that | 
caught of her showed me the face of a 
person in great mental distress. I could 
not take my eyes from her. She seemed 
anxiety personified. A few moments 
later she got up, and went into the con- 
fessional. I also got up from my knees, 
and walked up to the high altar to 
kneel before the Blessed Sacrament. 
Time passed quickly there. Then some 
one pushed by me—and knelt down 
on the altar steps, just a few feet away. 
It was the same girl. But I have never 
seen such a change in any human being. 
All her tenseness was gone; the lines 
of worry had been smoothed from her 
face. No signs of mental torment now; 
no anxiety—only perfect relaxation— 
peace—and, apparently, a great hap- 
piness—for her lips were parted in a 
smile. If I, as a psychiatrist, could have 
done for that girl in three hours what 
had been accomplished in fifteen min- 
utes, I should have thought myself a 
clever physician indeed. 

I watched her make the sign of the 
cross, from forehead to breast, from 
shoulder to shoulder, with a hand that 
was. steady, co-ordinated, _ efficient, 
exact. Then she folded her arms on her 
breast, and lifted her face to the 
Tabernacle. That face still bore traces 
of dried tears; but the eyes were 
bright—unclouded. I left her there— 
with a prayer of thanksgiving—left her 
there at peace with man—and, if I 
may say so without irreverence—at 
home with her God. 

“All magic — all superstition—all 
emotional self-hypnosis,” my material- 
istic friends may say. Well, let them 
say so as often as they please. I shall 
begin to listen to them when their own 
particular type of magic and hypnosis 
gets the same results. 
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To sum up: whatever light psychi- 
atry and psychoanalysis can throw 
upon the causes of mental ills is to be 
welcomed with eagerness and grati- 
tude. Their findings offer relief in 
many cases. The results come slowly 
as a rule and only after long sessions 
over considerable periods of time. 


UNFAILING REMEDY 


While acknowledging cheerfully 
the many valuable therapeutic treat- 
ments worked out by experts in men- 
tal hygiene, we point to the confes- 
sional as offering a relief from the 
sense of guilt which surpasses any 
medicine or remedy developed by 
the psychiatrist or the psychoanalyst. 
For the removal of guilt and all the 
brood of fears, worries, dreads and 
anxieties stemming from it, con- 
fession is the unfailing remedy. It 
begets peace of mind and a serene 
joy which nothing else in the world 
can give. Psychiatrists frankly ac- 
knowledge that it brings about mar- 
velous results with a sureness and a 
speed which they might well envy. 

The confessional is not, however, 
a panacea for all mental ills. For the 
removal of phobias, dreads, anxieties, 
obsessions, complexes and psychoses 
not stemming from a sense of guilt, 
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the help of a skillful psychiatrist will 
still be needed. 

In the last analysis, peace of mind 
rests upon a living faith in God as 
the cosmic underwriter of the validity 
of spiritual values, thus enabling the 
individual to forge for himself a 
satisfying philosophy of life. A pa- 
tient’s lack of such a spiritual outlook 
will stymie the efforts of the most 
resourceful psychiatrist. Such is the 
conclusion reached by the eminent 
psychiatrist, C. G. Jung, as the result 
of the experience of a life time. 

“During the past thirty years,” he 
says, “people from all the civilized 
countries of the earth have consulted 
me. I have treated many hundreds of 
patients, the larger number being 
Protestants, a smaller number Jews, 
and not more than five or six believ- 
ing Catholics. Among all my patients 
in the second half of life—that is 
to say, over thirty-five—there has not 
been one whose problem in the last 
resort was not that of finding a re- 
ligious outlook on life. It is safe to 
say that every one of them fell ill 
because he had lost that which the 
living religions of every age have 
given to their followers, and none of 
them has been really healed who did 
not regain his religious outlook.” 


The Church, truly, to our great benefit, has carefully preserved the monuments 
of ancient wisdom; has opened everywhere homes of science; and has spurred in- 
tellectual progress by fostering most diligently the arts by which the culture of our 
age is so much advanced.—Leo XIII, Lisertas PRAESTANTISSIMUM, June 20, 1888. 
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Democracy at the Grass Roots 


THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


Reprinted from INTERRACIAL REVIEW* 


MAJOR task that confronts the 

younger Negro leaders, as well 
as other citizens interested in pro- 
moting just race relations, is to de- 
velop methods of making interracial 
good will a spontaneous expression 
of every-day living in local com- 
munities. It is not an easy task nor 
one that can be quickly performed. 
Indeed, its accomplishment may re- 
quire most of the remaining years of 
the present century. 

It is a task, too, with which the 
older leaders are not prepared to 
cope. This is not said in disparage- 
ment of the older leadership of the 
. race. Immediately after emancipation 
they began what appeared to be a 
hopeless battle against racism, and 
for fifty years their victories were 
few and small, while their defeats 
were many and serious. Nevertheless, 
they continued the good fight, bruised 
and battle-scarred, but never think- 
ing of surrender. 

Booker T. Washington, Bishop 
Walters, James Weldon Johnson and 
the now intellectually deceased Dr. 
DuBois were among the elder war- 
riors for interracial justice, followed 
by such younger men as A. Philip 
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Randolph, Elmer Carter, Walter 
White, George S. Schuyler and Roy 
Wilkins. These younger men, grasp 
ing the torch from the faltering 
fingers of their elders as they were 
claimed by death or senility, have 
done a magnificent job. To contem- 
plate race relations today, and com- 
pare them with conditions that ex- 
isted in 1910 or 1920, is to behold 
progress that seems amazing. 

But the leaders of my generation 
are themselves approaching or past 
middle-age, and in the meantime the 
nature of the interracial problem has 
changed, largely as the result of their 
efforts. At the turn of the century 
most white people, except a small 
group of anthropologists like Franz 
Boas, believed that the darker races, 
especially the Negroid, were inferior 
breeds of men. White people with 
“advanced” views on race relations 
did not take their stand on the con- 
cept of human equality, but advocated 
humane treatment that would permit, 
and even assist, Negroes to improve 
their conditions to the fullest extent 
of the limited ability with which they 
had been endowed by their Creator. 
This was not an exclusively American 
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attitude, but a reflection of world 
opinion that, in intricate and subtle 
yays, reached all the way back to 
antiquity. In the latter half of the 19th 
century, such intellectual rabble-rous- 
es as Nietzsche, Gobineau and Max 
Nordau propagated the cult of the 
Master Race more vociferously than 
racist doctrines have ever been advo- 
cated on our side of the Atlantic. 

Within thirty years, Negro leaders, 
with the invaluable help of sympa- 
thetic whites like Joel Spingarn, Mary 
White Ovington and Heywood Broun, 
by exposing the fallacies of racism, 
have destroyed the ideological bases 
of race prejudice. Within fifteen years, 
Catholic scholars, clerical and lay, 
have demonstrated that racism is mor- 
ally as well as economically unsound. 
Racial discrimination is no longer 
defended as ordained by God or na- 
ture, as it was in the early years of 
the century, and its only apologists 
are Dixiecrats and journalistic wheel- 
horses like Westbrook Pegler. 


SociaAL ADJUSTMENT 


By changing the interracial cli- 
mate of America, Negro leaders and 
their white allies have achieved the 
most significant social revolution in 
the first half of the century, not for- 
getting the Communist conquest of 
Eastern Europe and China. Their suc- 
cess, however, was won in the arena 
of ideas. But the race problem has 
ceased to be a clash of ideas and has 
become a process of adjustment at 
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the sidewalks and grass-roots level. 
A Supreme Court decision, for in- 
stance, has affirmed that restrictive 
covenants, a device for preventing 
Negroes from purchasing or renting 
homes in white neighborhoods, can- 
not be legally enforced, but that does 
not deter resentful whites from en- 
forcing housing segregation with 
threats and brickbats. 

While Negroes have agitated for a 
Federal anti-lynching law for years 
without success, a by-product of their 
agitation is a public opinion so hos- 
tile to lynching that what was once a 
popular pastime in the South has be- 
come practically extinct as a sectional 
sport. In the meantime, the courts, 
taking their cue from the Scottsboro 
case, have become more vigorous in 
protecting the constitutional rights of 
Negroes accused of crimes, with the 
result that “legal” lynchings are be- 
coming increasingly difficult. It is one 
thing to create a national atmosphere 
of tolerance and interracial decency, 
however, and quite another to per- 
suade a backward community to con- 
form to the principle of race equality 
that enlightened people recognize as 
a corollary of Christian democracy. 

In a community like Lake County, 
Florida, for example, an effort to re- 
vise race relations is a jolt to settled 
social habits and a wrench at be- 
havior patterns. The resentment of the 
natives resembles the fury of the Latin 
tribes defending their household gods. 
Local opposition is as a rule con- 
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doned by politicians fearful of alien- 
ating votes. The major Negro leaders, 
confronted by such hard cores of re- 
sistance, are as inept as so many 
three-star generals would most likely 
be at the business of mopping up pill- 
boxes and fox-holes. They have 
neither the temperament nor the train- 
ing for that type of fighting. 

Their favored approach, currently, 
is to try to frighten the intransigent 
racists by asserting that continued 
discrimination will drive Negroes 
into the Communist camp, or to at- 
tempt to make the community 
ashamed of itself by proclaiming that 
interracial friction is embarrassing to 
Mr. Acheson in his encounters with 
Mr. Vishinsky, or to declare that ra- 
cial injustice makes bad publicity for 
the United States among the darker 
nations whose support we need in the 
'- UN. None of these bogey-men tech- 
niques, nor all three of them to- 
gether, is effective. The racists are 
already convinced that the Negro 
leaders themselves are Communist 
tools. Besides, it is obvious that 
people who are ready to flout a Su- 
preme Court decision and clam up 
when FBI men appear on the scene to 
ferret out evidence will not give a 
hoot for the opinion of a passel of 
rice-eaters on the other side of the 
world. To them, Nehru is just an- 
other coolie. 

What is needed in communities 
like Cicero and Lake County is local 
leadership, familiar with local cus- 
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toms and traditions but not allergic 
to progress. A logical man to initiate 
interracial understanding in a com- 
munity is the colored pastor. He 
might begin by making personal con- 
tacts with white ministers of his own 
faith, later with other clergymen, 
working with them on projects of 
common interest in the community, 
When the ministers of both races 
have won each other’s confidence, they 
can bring responsible laymen to- 
gether for discussions on local prob- 
lems. Such contacts, which might well 
result in mutual respect and personal 
friendships, would be made when 
there are no acute tensions in the 
community. Hastily-arranged “Clergy- 
men’s Committees,” formed in a per- 
iod of crisis when passions are hot, 
rarely accomplish anything more ef- 
fective than a sort of post moriem te- 
port. 

While one naturally turns to the 
clergyman for counsel in situations 
where personal and social morals are 
inolved, there is no reason why lay- 
men, as individuals or groups, can- 
not assume the functions of local 
leadership. There is no reason, either, 
why Catholic Interracial Councils 
should not make wholesome contri- 
butions to interracial understanding 
in communities where there are few 
Catholics and no Negroes. They could 
serve as watch-dog organizations, 
gradually ridding the community of 
old prejudices and preventing new 
ones from taking root. That is equally 
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tue of local branches of the Urban 
league and the National Association 
fr the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Local units of all those organiza- 


-|iions should leave the grand strategy 
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fices, while the township or neighbor- 
hood groups concentrate on arresting 
and eradicating day-to-day frictions, 
solving little problems before they be- 
come big problems. The emphasis 
should not be on trouble-shooting, but 


of race relations to their national of- on preventing trouble. 


The Organization of Peace 


One of the most effectual means by which States can assist one another is the 
organization of international peace. The need of this is more generally felt at the 
present time when the meaning of war is so plainly before us. In former ages also, 
the nations realized the necessity of compacts and agreements whereby the peace 
of the world would be secured. The success of these organized efforts was due, in 
large measure, to the influence of the Church. The position of the Holy See and the 
ifice of the Sovereign Pontiff as Father of Christendom were recognized by the 
nations as powerful factors in any understanding that had for its object the welfare 
ofall. A “Truce of God” was not to be thought of without the Vicar of Christ; and 
no other truce could be of lasting effect. The popes have been the chief exponents, 
both by word and act, of the principles which must underlie any successful agree- 
ment of this nature. Again and again they have united the nations of Europe, and 
history records the great, services which they rendered in the field of international 
arbitration and in the development of international law.—THE AMERICAN Hier- 
arcHY, Pastoral Letter of 1919. 














Editorials 





Gide on the Index 


HE works of André Gide have 
been put on the Index of For- 
bidden Books. This means that Cath- 
olics may not read the writings of 
one of the great creative artists of 
the 20th century. The ban was reluc- 
tantly imposed, and with it went 
ready acknowledgement of Gide’s 
stature as a writer. Another French 
writer, Francois Mauriac, who is 
a Catholic and whose views on almost 
every subject are at odds with those 
of Gide, has said in one of his es- 
says that Gide led all others in this 
age in mastery and skillful employ- 
ment of the French language. The 
fact that Catholics are now prohibited 
‘from reading one of such literary 
eminence will doubtless lead to a 
renewal of the charge that Catholi- 
cism is obscurantist and, indeed, bar- 
barous. But the Church has taken this 
action precisely because it opposes 
the obscuring of truth which is char- 
acteristic of Gide, as well as his sub- 
version of morals and his advocacy 
of views and practices which would 
result in the worst form of barbarism. 
Gide praised unnatural vice; in 
work after work he exalted it as vir- 
tuous and incomparably beautiful. 
He did not merely say that, at least 
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in part, it may be the result of physi- 
cal or psychological maladjustment. 
He saw it as inherently good and eni- 
nently civilizing. He constructed an 
elaborate apology for it, misinter. 
preting history and obliterating the 
capital distinctions between the hu- 
man and the subhuman levels in order 
to make a semblance of a case for 
something intrinsically evil. Even 
some of his warmest admirers have 
had to admit that his argument on 
this point is a violent distortion of 
truth and, if followed out, would have 
disastrous consequences for individu- 
als and for society. It is as a defender 
of the individual and of society, as 
well as of truth and the moral law, 
that the Church has, inevitably, pro- 
nounced a condemnation of works 
from which this theme cannot be 
edited out. 

Again, Gide thought of himself as 
the one authoritative interpreter of 
the Gospel in the modern era. Only 
he grasped its rea! meaning. Pro- 
claiming a profound love of, and loy- 
alty to, Christ, he was always pro- 
posing another in his series of ver- 
sions of the identity and teaching 
of the Saviour. In effect, he remade 
the Gospels at will or at whim, and 
this on the basis of personal prefer- 
ence of the moment, not on that of 
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sholarship. Just because he wrote 
«@ brilliantly, his utterly subjective 
snd constantly shifting reading of the 


.| Gospels is the more dangerous. The 


quicksilver of his style makes of the 


. | Truth that Christ is a forever chang- 


ing shadow-play; the reader is first 
beguiled, then bewildered, and finally 
comes to feel that Christ is a cha- 
meleon and His message is whatever 
me fancies in one’s present mood. 
The fire of Gide’s writing makes of 
Christ no more than smoke and ash. 
And indeed this was the case with 
Gide himself, who, at the last, admit- 
ed that he had given up any idea 
of a future life. 


There is, therefore, nothing arbi- 
trary, nothing baffling or discredit- 
able about the Church’s action. The 
preserver and defender of the Faith 
that is the seed and soul of Christen- 
dom has simply and quite understand- 
ably ruled that her children are not 
to take poison from even the most 
sparkling pen. — CaTHoLic TRANs- 


cept, Hartford, Conn., June 5, 1952. 


Divorce By Consent 


HE old advice about cobblers 

sticking to their lasts should be 
offered to the council of the British 
Medical Association, with due respect 
for that body’s eminence in its own 
feld. It is true that many doctors 
have distinguished records of study 
and service in other spheres than 
medicine: but few of them, we think, 
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would claim that either the training 
of the medical schools or the routine 
of practice in hospitals and homes 
should be taken as credentials of 
final authority in matters that do not 
concern their own branch of science. 

Certainly the reported evidence of 
the B.M.A. council before the current 
Royal Commission on Marriage and 
Divorce should be considered in this 
light. The doctors’ suggestions were 
mainly two—and both represent di- 
rect attacks on the Christian idea of 
marriage. 

The doctors want 1) divorce by 
mutual consent of husband and wife, 
or on the petition of either party, 
and 2) divorce on the action of a 
guilty partner, when the “offended” 
husband or wife refuses to take ac- 
tion. The Royal Commission which 
heard these suggestions was set up in 
July, 1951,- for reasons which in- 
cluded these: “to promote and main- 
tain healthy and happy married life 
and to safeguard the interest and the 
well-being of children.” The B.M.A. 
council, apparently, considers that 
these objectives would best be 
achieved by a living-together arrange- 
ment terminable at will, or at the 
desire of a husband or wife who 
wishes to continue adultery unham- 
pered by the bond of any previous 
union. Whatever the doctors are sug- 
gesting, it is not marriage. 

Leaving aside the complete and 
final decisions of Jesus Christ on the 
indissoluble union of matrimony, it 
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would be interesting to see how many 
young couples now contemplating 
marriage would react to the notion 
of a contract terminable at will or on 
the legal action of their partner, re- 
inforced by his or her infidelity. Such 
proposals are not only un-Christian; 
they are not even human. 

It has been made, moreover, at a 
time when 100,000 people—counting 
the divorcees and their children— 
are suffering every year from broken 
marriages in England and Wales 
alone. The B.M.A. council would 
rightly scoff at any suggestion from 
non-medical sources that infection 
could best be cured and health guar- 
anteed by expanding as widely as 
possible the facilities for infection. 
If they must leave their own spe- 
cialized fields, they ought at least to 
_take with them the principles of 
sound practice on which public con- 
fidence in their professional skill is 
based.—ZEALANDIA, Auckland, N.Z., 
May 1, 1952. 


Hysteria in the Schools 


N AUTHORITY on “mental con- 

fusion,” Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 
last week was roundly applauded at 
the National Education Association 
convention for attacking the paro- 
chial schools, Catholic educational 
practice and even Catholic belief. 
Her frantic and foolish assertions 
were almost at once confuted by 
Catholic and non-Catholic experts at 
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the very same meeting, but it re 
mains discouraging to realize that 
her sentiments were originally ap. 
plauded by the educators. 

We do not intend to take her re. 
marks seriously enough to make a 
reply to them; they have been an. 
swered a thousand times and any- 
one who can claim to be literate 
should long ago have seen them ex- 
posed. What is amazing is the revela- 
tion this incident supplies concerning 
some of the people in high places in 
American education. Mrs. Meyer, 
among other distinctions, is a mem- 
ber of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. A clear mind and 
a firm grasp of the facts are not, 
seemingly, necessary requirements 
for membership on this board, Mrs. 
Meyer has been blessed with neither 
the one nor the other. 

One remark especially caught our 
eye in the cataract of nonsense ut- 
tered by Mrs. Meyer, and it was this: 
“Few American girls wish to become 


nuns. The vocations are decreasing | 


.’ This was intended to worry 


Catholics lest the schools which they | 


have built be soon abandoned for 
want of teachers. The rudimentary 
precaution of consulting the figures 
before making a statement so cate- 
gorical apparently never occurred to 
Mrs. Meyer. A simple glance at the 
Catholic Directory would have shown 
that between 1950 and 1952 the in- 
crease in the number of teaching sis- 
ters alone was in excess of 3,500. 
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from Mrs. Meyer’s point of view, 
facts like these are alarming, but they 
must not for all that be denied. 

The question of Federal aid for 


_|shool children, whether parochial or 


public, is one that can be discussed 
rationally and without histrionics. 
The Catholic position is not difficult 
0 understand nor are the principles 
vhich support it subversive. Catho- 
lies have not asked for aid to paro- 
chial schools; they have only insisted 
that benefits provided by the Fed- 
eal Government to American chil- 
dren be given to all American chil- 
dren. Catholics simply refuse to be 
treated as second-class citizens. 
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While it is heartening to know 
that there are those who have taken 
the care to understand our position 
even when they do not share our 
views, it remains mysterious why ir- 
responsible mouthings, like those of 
Mrs. Meyer, receive national pub- 
licity and even acceptance in some 
circles. It seems to indicate that there 
is a portion of our population sus- 
picious of Catholics and eager to hear 
views which seem to support their 
suspicions. These attitudes, and not 
the Catholic position on education, 
are the divisive ones in the American 
society—THE Pitot, Boston, Mass., 
July 12, 1952. 





Interracial Justice 


The error of Dr. Malan and his Nationalists in the recent Supreme Court 
struggle lies in having failed to realize that Europeans in South Africa have the 
greatest interest of any race there in preserving and extending the fundamental 
idea of constitutional law—that there are natural and just limitations to the power 
of majorities; and that wherever several races dwell together in a single political 
unit as a mixed society, the power of the majority is permanently limited by the 
tights of minorities. The action of over-riding by partisan power the legal courts 
set up to guard the Constitution is especially fatal in structures of this kind, since 
it places the rights of all the varied strata of the community at the mercy of the 
absolutism of those in command of the state machinery, and creates a precedent 
which can easily be used for the destruction of the present group holding power 
by more ruthless successors—TuHe TripuNne, Melbourne, Australia, July 10, 1952. 
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The Nobility of Law 


Pore Pius XII 


An address to the Union of Italian Catholic Lawyers, 
November 6, 1949. 


T WAS a happy thought, beloved sons, that made you prefer Rome, 

rather than other cities of Italy that would have given you worthy 
welcome, as the seat of the first national congress of the Union of Italian 
Catholic Lawyers, to which, during these days, you have given definitive 
form and an internal constitution, discussed and approved statutes, and 
elected a president, who, according to the basic norms you have agreed 
upon, has the duty of directing the activity and development of your Union. 
So while we congratulate you upon the work completed, we cannot but 
sense that it may have been your deliberate desire, as true and genuine 
Catholic lawyers, to surround the cradle of your association with a double 


halo, one which radiates from eternal Rome, and one which corresponds 


to the profession which you ornament. 

You are, indeed, before all else, jurists, cultivators of that noble science 
which studies, regulates and applies the norms upon which are based the 
peace, order, justice and security whereby individuals, societies and nations 
dwell together in civilized fashion. And Rome can boast of being the great 
mother of law. If other peoples of antiquity were glorious for the splendor 
of the arts, for depth of philosophic speculation, for refinement of culture, 
the people of Rome were second to none for the profound sense of law, for 
the construction of those marvelous legal principles with which they unified 
the then-known world and left behind them a tradition which has stood the 
test of time. 

But you, besides being lawyers, are and profess yourselves to be Catholic 
lawyers; and Rome, by the will of God, is the ever-shining beacon of the 
faith of Christ, the center of the visible unity of the Church, seat of the 
supreme teacher of souls, where Catholicity shows special force and grandeur 
and becomes more tangible than in any other country of the world, by 
reason of the throngs from all nations who come to Peter’s chair and tomb. 
When the empire of the Caesars was overthrown by the march of peoples 
who burst through its borders, two things survived the decay of the greatest 
and most august city in history. 

One was its Corpus juris, which had become the law of all civilized 
Europe. Much of it still survives in modern law; it is still the object ot 
deep study, like a living trunk whose sap did not dry out with the passing 
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of the years, still endowed with the unifying power it unfolded in its slow 
process of formation. 

The other was the new Faith, which Peter and Paul brought to Rome, 
the new throne of truth which the first visible head of the Church, directly 
chosen by Christ and invested with the supreme power of the keys, planted 
there securely, choosing the City as his seat. The centuries have passed, 
bowing before that granite block without marring it; vicissitudes have 
swarmed to shake and batter it, but in vain; and you behold it, still sound 
and whole, raised over the nations as a visible sign of the permanence of 
the work of Christ. 

So it was that in Rome, and in the world already penetrated by its 
culture, two great realities—one, the fruit of the legal wisdom of a people, 
and hence of human origin; the other, a radiation from the world of revela- 
tion, announced by the Son of God made man, and hence of transcendent 
and divine origin—met and fused into close union, by which the law of 
Rome, penetrated by the new light which emanated from the Christian 
message, gradually transformed its spirit, elevated its concepts, perfected 
many of its principles, enriched its condition, taking on gradually the prin- 
ciples, the ideas, the higher demands of the new doctrine. 

The legislative achievements of the Christian Emperors were born of 
this fruitful marriage of human sagacity and divine wisdom. The indelible 
traces of it that remain are such as to convince the modern world that 
between true legal science and the teaching of the Christian Faith there 
is no opposition, but harmony, for the Faith cannot but stamp with its seal 
the truth which the human mind discovers, ponders and orders. 

And so we have said that a wise counsel guided you to choose Rome 
as the seat of your first congress. But at the same time this choice tells 
you how noble and lofty is your profession, and what demands its particular 
qualifications, in which you glory, impose upon each of you in its exercise. 


A NOBLE PROFESSION 


The nobility of your profession has been magnificently described by 
Ulpian, who defined jurisprudence as “the knowledge of things human and 
divine, the science of the just and the unjust.” How noble is the objective 
he assigns in this definition to legal science, and how high he elevates it 
above other branches of human knowledge! The gaze of a jurist worthy 
of the name covers a vast horizon, whose breadth and variety is indicated by 
the very things to which he should turn his attention and his study. 

He has to know, before all, divine things, divinarum rerum notitia, not 
only because in the social life of man religion ought to have the first place 
and direct the practical conduct of the believer, for which the law also will 
have the obligation of setting norms; not only because some of the prin- 
cipal institutions, such as matrimony, have a sacred character which the 
law cannot ignore; but above all because without this higher knowledge of 
divine things, the human panorama, which is the second and more immedi- 
ate object, humanarum rerum notitia, upon which the lawyer’s mind must 
settle, would be deprived of that foundation which withstands every human 
trial in time and space and reposes in, the Absolute, in God. 
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Without doubt the jurist is not called by his profession to dedicate 
himself to theological speculation in order to know the object of his study; 
but if he does not know how to raise his mind to the vision of the supreme 
and transcendent Reality—from Whose Will is derived the order of the 
visible universe, and of that small part of it which is the human race, with 
its immanent and morally necessary laws—it will be impossible for him to 
perceive in all its marvellous unity and more intimate spiritual depths the 
network of social relations over which the law presides, and the norms 
which direct these relations. 

If, as was the affirmation of the great Roman advocate and lawyer, 
“the nature of law ... must be sought in the nature of man,” the nature 
or essence of law cannot be derived except from the very nature of man; 
and since, on the other hand, this nature cannot be known, even approxi- 
mately, in its perfection, dignity and elevation and within the limits which 
command and subordinate to itself its actions, without the ontological con- 
nection by which it is bound to its transcendental cause, it is clear that 
it will not be possible for a jurist to attain a sane concept of law, or to 
achieve a systematic ordering of it, unless he stops looking at man and the 
things of man without reference to the light which comes from God to 
illuminate the tiresome path of investigation. 


SANE Concept oF Law 

The error of modern rationalism has consisted precisely in the pre- 
tentious desire to construct a general theory of law and a system of human 
laws by considering the nature of man as if he were a wholly independent 
being, and omitting altogether the necessary reference to a Supreme Being, 
upon Whose creative and directive Will man depends in essence and action. 
You know in what an inextricable labyrinth of difficulties contemporary 
legal thought finds itself entangled because of this initial deviation, and 
how the jurist who has conformed to the norms established by so-called 
positivism lacks something he needs for his work, since he loses, when he 
loses the true understanding of human nature, a sane concept of law. For 
the law lacks that coactive force on man’s conscience which is one first 
and principal effect of law. Divine and human things, which, according 
to the definition of Ulpian, form the more general object of jurisprudence, 
are so intimately conjoined that one cannot ignore the first without losing a 
true estimate of the second. 

This is so much the more true insofar as the more specific object of 
legal science is the just and the unjust, justi atque injusti scientia. To put 
it another way, the object is justice in its high function of balancing indi- 
vidual and social needs in the bosom of the human family. Justice is not 
merely an abstract concept, an external ideal to which institutions should 
try to conform themselves insofar as they can at any given moment of 
history. It is also and above all something inherent in man, in society and 
its fundamental institutions, because of the sum of practical principles 
which it dictates and imposes, and those more universal norms of conduct, 
established by the supreme mind of the Creator, which form part of the 
human and civil objective order. 
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The science of the just and the unjust supposes, therefore, a more 
elevated knowledge, which consists in knowing the created order, and, 
consequently, the orderer of creation. Law, as Aquinas taught, is the 
object of justice; it is the pattern in which is concretized and actuated the 
great and fecund idea of justice, and, as such, leads to God, eternal and 
immutable Justice in His essence, and from God receives light and clarity, 
vigor and force, meaning and substance. 


THE HUMAN AND THE DIVINE 


The jurist, therefore, in the exercise of his profession, moves between 
the finite and the infinite, between the human and the divine, and in this 
necessary movement consists the nobility of the science which he cultivates. 
The other titles which raise him in the estimation of men can be regarded 
as consequences of the one just emphasized. If juridical norms are the 
object of his inquiry, the subject for whom these norms are intended is 
man, the human person, who thus comes to fall within the range of the 
lawyer’s competence. And, mark you, not man in his inferior and less 
noble part, as he is studied by other sciences which are also useful and 
worthy of admiration, but man in his superior part, in his specific character 
as a rational being who must, if he is to follow the laws of his rationality, 
guide his acts by some norms of conduct, either directly dictated to him 
by his conscience, which reflects and speaks for a higher law, or prescribed 
for him by the human authority which rules social life. 

It is true that to the regard of the lawyer man does not always present 
himself in the more elevated aspects of his human nature, but often offers 
for study his meaner side, his evil inclinations, his wicked perversity, faults 
and crimes; nonetheless, even under a rational nature thus dimmed in 
glory, the true jurist should always see the human.being, whose sins and 
crimes never erase the seal impressed upon him by the hand of the Creatar. 

If then you look upon the subject of law with the eye of Christian 
faith, you will perceive around his head a crown of light, that crown placed 
there by the redemption of Christ, the Blood shed for his ransom, the 
supernatural life restored to him and which he shares, and the final end 
assigned to him as terminus of his earthly journey. In the new economy, 
the subject of law is not the man of pure nature, but man elevated by the 
grace of the Saviour to the supernatural order, and by that very fact put 
in contact with the divinity by the mediation of a new life, which is the 
very life of God, although participated. His dignity, therefore, increases 
by infinite proportions, and so the nobility of the jurist, who makes man 
the object of his science, increases in equal proportion. 

The insoluble conflict between the high concept of man and of law in 
Christian thinking, as We have tried to explain briefly, and juridical posi- 
tivism can be, in professional life, a source of deep anxiety. We are well 
aware, beloved sons, how not rarely in the soul of a Catholic jurist, who 
wishes to be true to the Christian concept of law, there arise conflicts in 
conscience, particularly when he finds himself in a position where he has 
to enforce a law which conscience itself condemns as unjust. Thanks be 
to God, your obligations have been notably lightened in that here in Italy 
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divorce—a source of great interior anguish also for the magistrate who 
must execute the law—has no civil standing. On that account, indeed, at 
the end of the 18th century—especially in regions where persecution raged 
against the Church—there were many cases in which Catholic magistrates 
found themselves faced with the anguishing problem of enforcing unjust 
laws. Wherefore, we take the occasion of your presence here before Us to 
enlighten the consciences of Catholic lawyers by enunciating some funda- 
mental norms. 


FUNDAMENTAL NoRMS 


1. There is a principle, which holds for every verdict you give, which 
says that the jurist cannot purely and simply deny responsibility for his 
decision by putting the blame wholly upon the law and the authors of the 
law. Certainly, these latter are principally responsible for the effects of a 
given law. But the judge who enforces it in a particular case by his sentence 
is a concomitant cause, and hence also co-responsible for those effects. 

2. No judge can ever, by his decision, oblige anyone to an intrinsically 
immoral act, an act, that is to say, by its nature contrary to the law of 
God or the Church. 

3. He can never expressly recognize and approve an unjust law. An 
unjust law, moreover, would never constitute the basis of a valid decision 


in conscience and in the eyes of God. Hence he cannot pronounce a penal - 


sentence which would be equivalent to such approval. His responsibility 
would be even more grave if his sentence caused public scandal. 

4. Still, not every enforcement of an unjust law is equivalent to 
recognition or approbation on his part. In certain cases the judge can— 
sometimes, perhaps, ought—let the unjust law take its course whenever 
that is the only way to prevent a greater evil. He can inflict a punishment 
for the transgression of an iniquitous law, if the law is of such a nature 
that the man under sentence is reasonably disposed to accept his sentence 
in order to avoid this greater evil, or to guarantee a good of much greater 
importance, and if the judge knows or can prudently suppose that such a 
sanction will be willingly accepted by the transgressor out of higher motives. 
In times of persecution, priests and laity often allowed themselves to be 
condemned, even by Catholic magistrates, without offering resistance, to 
fines or the loss of personal liberty for infractions of unjust laws, when it 
was possible in this way to keep for the sake of the people an honest magis- 
tracy, and to avert from the Church and the faithful much more fearsome 
calamities. 

Naturally, the more grave are the consequences of a judicial sentence, 
the more important and general ought to be the good to be protected or 
the harm to be avoided. There are, however, cases in which the idea of 
compensation by means of a greater good to be attained or greater evil to 
be avoided cannot be applied, as in death sentences. In particular, a 
Catholic judge cannot pronounce, except for motives of great moment, a 
sentence of civil divorce (where that is permitted) for a marriage valid 
before God and the Church. He should not forget that such a sentence, in 
practice, touches not only the civil effects, but in reality leads to the 
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erroneous idea that the real bond of marriage is broken and the new one 
is valid and of obligation. 

Accordingly, beloved sons, We wish from the bottom of Our heart that 
Divine Providence allow you always to exercise your office within a legal 
system that is just and conformed to legitimate social needs. Strive in 
every way to realize in yourselves the ideal of the perfect lawyer who, by 
his competence, wisdom, conscience and uprightness, merits and wins the 


| 


esteem and trust of all. 


June 29, 1952. 


LTHOUGH the views of Catholic 

citizens have been submitted to the 
Royal Commission on Marriage and 
Divorce, it can hardly be hoped that 
they will greatly influence the Com- 
missioners. However courteously they 
grant us a hearing, it is clear that with 
9 many opposing opinions there is little 
hope that the Catholic view will pre- 
vail. But the bishops owe it to their 
flocks to give guidance on matters which 
vex the public conscience. It is gener- 
ally thought by those outside the 
Church that Catholics have strange and 
unduly strict views on divorce. Yet the 
Church’s opposition to divorce is no 
stricter than that of Christ, Our Lord. 
You know that the Church does not 
impose new and unheard-of doctrines 
in this question of divorce. What is 
new and, until modern times, unheard- 
of is the doctrine that the sacred and 
solemn contract of marriage may be 
broken at will. No one seriously con- 
tends that the Catholic Church invented 
her marriage laws. What the Church 
teaches today she taught a hundred and 
a thousand years ago. What Catholics 





of England and Wales, was drawn up 


With such a wish, and in pledge of more abundant divine favors, We 
impart with paternal benevolence to you and to your young and already 
promising association Our Apostolic Benediction. 


The Crisis of Family Life 


The following Joint Pastoral Letter, signed by all the Archbishops and Bishops 


during the Low Week meeting of the 
Hierarchy, and was read in the churches on the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, 


hold today, all England held from the 
time of its conversion to Christianity 
until the deplorable breach of the unity 
of Christendom in the 16th century. The 
English people, at first, stood strong 
against the new doctrines of the Re- 
formers. It was largely over this very 
question of divorce that they were even- 
tually torn from their allegiance to the 
Holy See. King Henry VIII rebelled be- 
cause the Pope could not, under the 
pretext of an annulment, sanction di- 
vorce and condone adultery. It may not 
be surprising, therefore, that this coun- 
try should now be facing the breakdown 
of family life. For, in plain language, 
divorce destroys family security and 
leads to legalized adultery. 

For centuries after this nation had 
broken with the ancient Faith, tradi- 
tions of Catholic moral teaching never- 
theless survived. It was not until almost 
our own times that ordinary men and 
women began to question the sanctity 
of the marriage bond. Civil divorce 
courts were unknown a hundred years 
ago. Even at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century they were suspect to the 
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average citizen. Divorce carried with 
it a social and moral stigma. But two 
world wars caused loss not only of hu- 
man lives but of family life itself. Thus 
there are now more divorces each day 
than each year when the civil divorce 
courts began their work. There are a 
hundred times more divorces today 
than at the beginning of the century. 
There were fifty times more divorces 
after the second world war than in 1918. 
There are ten times more divorces 
granted now than before the recent war. 
These figures show you that it is not 
the Church which has changed in re- 
garding the family as sacred and indi- 
visible. What is new is the modern view 
of marriage as a temporary union. The 
present divorce rate in this country 
means a broken home for thousands of 
.men, women and children every year. 
If the desires of many who advocate 
what they call reform are realized, these 
appalling figures will be multiplied. 
What that means in misery for the 
children of the land none can doubt. 
It is even proposed— and supported 
by otherwise responsible bodies—that 
the reward of adultery should be the 
right to divorce an innocent wife or 
husband. Men go to well-nigh incredible 
lengths once they begin to tamper with 
the Ten Commandments. It is all too 
easy to forget that those who seek fresh 
unions after civil divorce are living in 
adultery. For no civil law can alter the 
law of God. 


Law oF Gop 


It is necessary to insist that we are 
talking of the law of God. There is no 
question, here, of regulations imposed 
upon her own children by the Catholic 
Church. The main teaching of the 
Church on marriage is contained in a 
single sentence: “What, therefore, God 
hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder” (Mark 10:9). If this is thought 
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to be either strict or strange, the bla 
cannot be put upon the Church of 
But it is blasphemy so to regard 
law. For these are the words of Chri 
{It is idle to pretend that He did 
foresee modern conditions. He is t%, 
Son of God. No social conditions, m 
ern or ancient, here or elsewhere, 


~alter the fundamental truth that upg; 


stable family life the strength of a 
tion is built. 

Catholics, therefore, should feel x, 
need to apologize for the Church’s x 
fusal to consider the possibility of ¢ 


The Church has no choice. It is ke 
duty to administer, not to alter the 
of God. But there are those who through, 
ignorance or malice say that, when ht 
Catholic Church declares a marriagh,, 
null, she permits divorce in disguis 
Every lawyer knows that this is nd, 
true. In civil law, as in church law, th} 
difference between divorce and annul}, 
ment is clearly recognized. In gener 
it may be said that a marriage can } 
declared null by Church or State, 
it is proved that no true marriage eve 
took place. Annulment may be decreelfion w 
for example, if one or other party of stro 
so-called marriage is physically ine 
pable of fulfilling the marriage contrat}, 
What is called the Pauline privilege anil, kin 
the dissolution of a non-consummatedbian ¢; 
marriage are so exceptional as to hav tis s 
little bearing on the divorce laws whithffyen ; 
are our present concern. 

In this short statement it is not poHyj 


tion of the marriage courts of 
Church compels us to deny the co 


different treatment. Whether or not tht}weey 
parties are able to contribute to the ¢f/famil 
penses of a tribunal has no bearing ol] No 
any sort upon the decisions of 





THE CRISIS OF FAMILY LIFE 


iges in deciding claims for annulment. 
Catholics hope that the Royal Com- 
Wision will be more concerned to stem 
m to foster the decline of family 
ity. The growth of crime, particularly 
yong the young, is in no small measure 
to the removal of parental control 
ithe disregard of the obligations -of 
iage. Current literature and films 
mi to give a false picture of love. -It 
said that Catholics are taught to re- 
nd sex as sinful. Catholics, on the con- 
, are taught to regard sex as sacred, 
Werause this faculty is given, in trust, for 
4ge good of the whole human race. Be- 
ity sacred, its use is enshrined in a 
ly sacrament. In simple terms the 
Hise is between consecrated love and 
| Wiiiee love. Easier divorce inevitably ex- 
4%nds and legalizes lust. 
| When married men and women are 
Mimable to live at peace, the Church has 


if legal separation. We are told that 
paration is cruel—especially when 
Mihere is only one guilty party. The in- 
ocent partners are deserving of all our 
“Iompassion. But it is a false compas- 
‘in which seeks to give them relief by 
tstroying the whole institution of 
(hristian marriage. The husband or 
vile who is betrayed will receive the 
gace to live a chaste life by earnestly 
veking it from God. That is the Chris- 
ian solution. That is the law of Christ. 


ith his wife be so,” they said “it is not 
xpedient to marry” (Matt. 19: 10). 
But Our Lord did not relax His law. 
uiNeither may those who speak in His 


mName. To do otherwise would be to ~ 


fpen the floodgates to passion and 
misweep away the very foundations of 
Mifamily life. 
} OH No one who has studied the evidence 
wan maintain that increased facility for 
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divorce in English-speaking countries 
has produced happier or healthier fam- 
ily relations. On the contrary, where 
divorce has been made easy, marriage 
as an institution has been brought into 
contempt. Even the Soviet Union, which 
officially denied God’s law and boasted 
that marriage was a bourgeois inven- 
tion, has had second thoughts. A nation 
derides the law of God at its peril. 


Duty OF GOVERNMENT 


The duty of a Christian government, 
as it seems to us, is to seek to strengthen 
not to loosen the marriage bond. It 
might, for example, give more thought 
to the education of senior children for 
domestic duties. It might encourage 
responsible bodies to set up more cen- 
ters for the guidance of those who in- 
tend to be married or who are unhap- 
pily married. There is also scope for 
legislation to restrict hasty marriages. 
There is nothing, except higher fees, 
in our present laws to hinder the mar- 
riage of young men, and if it is made 
more easy, couples will become even 
more ready to rush thoughtlessly into 
marriage. Every divorce inflicts a fresh 
wound on the whole of society. The 
State might well learn from the Church 
the wisdom of due preparation for mar- 
riage. The insistence of the Church on 
what are called pre-nuptial enquiries 
has prevented many a marriage which 
might have proved disastrous. 

We bid you not to lose heart when 
so few of our fellow-citizens accept the 
Christian doctrine of marriage. Many 
of those who ridicule your beliefs and 
call them old-fashioned know in their 
hearts that you are right. For they know 
that you follow the teaching of Christ, 
Our Lord. Thank God for giving you 
the Faith. We beg those of you who 
are married to renew your love of each 
other and to consecrate your families” 
to the Sacred Heart. Each night let 
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your family kneel down to pray for ward off danger and discord. We 
God’s blessing on your home. If you you all—the mothers, fathers and chi 
observe the growing custom of reciting ren of our flock. We ask God to gui 
the Family Rosary, be sure that the our rulers to safeguard the sanctity 
Mother of the Prince of Peace will marriage in our land. 


Slum Housing 


As for slums, when one thinks of Montreal he is likely to remember fin 
parks, luxurious hotels, magnificent churches and colorful shrines. Yet las 
week, for the second time in a year, Archbishop Paul Emile Leger felt called upm 
to warn business men that if they did not clean up the slums, they must prepare 
to spend millions on reform schools, divorce courts, insane asylums, and other 
institutions to handle the products of the slums. He spoke of homes infested with 
vermin and otherwise unfit for human occupancy. 

Finding slums is not a difficult task, and insisting that rented houses be made 
fit to live in is a simple matter. In these days of housing shortage, people will 
live anywhere since they have no choice. It is hardly Christian, however, for 
landlords to take advantage of this situation or for lawful authorities to stand by 
while children are reared in houses which should be completely renovated. How 
many chikdren remain unborn because parents refuse to bring them into such 
environment is a matter for serious thought—ProvipeNce Visitor, Providence, 
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